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THE  PEHSIDEl^rr  ASKS            Pacing  a  possible  Treasury  deficit  for  two  successive 
BUDGET  CUT         years,  President  Hoover  has  asked  all  department  heads  to  prepare 
budgets  for  the  1933  fiscal  year,  cutting  their  estimated  to  a 
minimum,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "Less 
than  a  week  ago  the  President  asked  department  heads  to  watch  preparation  of  the 
1933  estimates  and  to  include  only  expenditures  that  were  deemed  necessary  for 
satisfactory  operation.    Declining  receipts  and  mounting  expenditures  through 
various  relief  projects  and  the  puTalic  "building  program  caused  the  G-overnment  to 
end  the  1931  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a  deficit  of  more  than  $900,000,000.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  1920  that  Government  receipts  had  not  exceeded  expendi- 
ture s . . . .  "     


COTTON  PAULEY  An  Austin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  a  resolution 

URGED  requesting  G-overnor  Sterling  to  call  a  conference  of  Governors  of 

cotton-producing  States  to  discuss  the  cotton  situation  and  remedial 
measures,  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  yesterda,y. 


CAKADIAIT                         An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Second  reading  was  given  in 
fllEAT                  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  to  a  measure  authorizing  pajracnt  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fimd  of  five  cents  on  every  bushel  of 
wheat  of  the  1931  crop  c2cportcd  from  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Sa&ka.tchc- 
wan.    Payments  would  be  made  to  grain  producers  at  any  licensed  elevator  in  the 
western  inspection  division,  commission  merchants,  truck  buyers  or  grain  dealers 
through  the  Board  of  G-rain  Commissioners.     The  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
about  $6,500,000."  

BIMC  OE  EUG-LAl©  A  London  dispatch  July  24  states  that  the  directors  of 

RATE  the  Sahit  of  England  at  their  weekly  m.eeting  Thursday  decided  ''to 

increase  the  banli  rate  from  the  2s  per  cent  at  which  it  had  stood 
since  last  Hay  to  3"a  per  cent.    The  report  says:  "Germ.any's  finan- 
cial crisis  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  barJc  rate,  but  the  main  rea- 
son was  the  huge  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Banlr  of  England  during  the  past  week. 
» t  • " 

A  Washington  report  to-day  states  that  increase  of  the  discount  rate  of  the 
Bank  of  England  from  2>:  to  S^- per  cent,  annoujiced  Thursday,  brings  a  difference  of 
2  per  cent  between  the  London  rate  and  that  of  the  Ecdcral  He  serve  Bank  of  Kcw  York, 
and  thus  may  have  a  helpful  effect  in  attracting  gold  from  the  United  States. 


im  YOEE{  CHILDREIT  Tlic  How  York  Times  July  15  states  that  about  10,000  school 

OET  DAILY  MILK  children  of  Ucw  York  City  will  receive  a  pint  of  milk  every  day  . 

,    until  September  11,  •'jmdor  a  provision  made  by  the  School  Relief 
Eund,  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors,  according  to  an  announcement  .  "      "by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  cost  of  the  milk  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 
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j\gri cultural  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  July  18  says:  "There  is  a 

Education    collef^e  in  Texas  to  which  a  cow  may  follow  a  student  without  oeing 

chased  out  and  v/ithout  even  causing  the  lifting  of  an  eyehrow  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  unusual.     The  college  is  the  Texas  Technological  Col- 
lege of  Lubbock,  a  State  institution,  in  west  Texas,  where,  if  a  stu- 
dent appears  with  a  good  milch  cow  and  all  the  rooms  in  the  barns  are 
not  talcen,  the  doors  of  the  school  are  open  to  both  of  them.     The  youth- 
is  enrolled  as  a  student  and  bossy  as  the  whorcvrithal  of  the  student's 
G^cpcnsCG.    Dr.  A.  H,  Leidigh,  dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  during 
the  last  term  enrolled  eight  students  8.nd  their  cows  as  part  of  an  ex- 
periment which  ha.s  been  proving  successful  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
student  is  required  to  milk  and  feed  the  cow.     The  feed  is  furnished 
"by  the  college  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  student.    The  milk 
goes  into  the  college  milk  wagon  which  services  the  to*/m  of  Lubbock  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  credited  to  the  student.     Figures  obtained 
from  Doctor  Leidigh  shov;  the  average  net  to  the  student  is  $2.20  a  wodc 
a  cow.     Tiie  student  usually  brirg;s  about  three  cows,  and  the  $5.60  a 
week  is  about  the  s"um  needed  to  meet  his  expenses  in  that  school." 

Florida  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  22  says:  "One 

Tung  Oil      among  the  several  new  industries  of  Florida  and  as  yet  little  understood 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  tung  oil  tree  and  the  pressing  of  the  tung 
nuts  for  oil.    This  has  been  done  in  a  comparatively  small  way  as  yet, 
although  the  value  of  the  product  is  understood  and  progress  is  being 
made  steadiljr  in  planting  and  processing.     Something  that  will  possibly 
surprise  those  who  have  given  slight  attention  to  the  matter  has  de- 
veloped recently  is  the  sta.tcmcnt  made  in  market  quotations  showing  a,  * 
decline  in  importation  of  tung  oil.    Tung  oil,  made  in  China  for  cen- 
tuL'ie  s  pa-st  and  used  almost  everywhere,  is  now  being  made  in  Florida, 
and  the  produc^,  made  from  nuts  gathered  here  from  young  groves  of  tung 
trees,  is  found  to  be  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  imported  oil.  This 
^      is  not  a  boast,  but  a  fact,  and  the  buyers  admit  it  when  gladly  paying 
much  more  for  Florida  tung  oil  thaji  f  or  ^ihc  Chinese  tung  oil ...  .Florida 
tung  oil  ir.  m.oving  in  ^mall  quantities  as  yet,  but  the  excellent  demand 
and  good  price  quoted  are  certain  to  bring  about  greater  attention  to 
this  monej^  crop  that  seems  likely  to  be  an  important  detail- in  the 
State ' s "activities. .. .Tung  oil,  which  is  known  abroad  and  in  manufactur- 
ing as  'wood  oil,'  is  one  of  the  best  Icnovm  materials  for  waterproofing 
of  wood.     The  Chinese  and  other  eastern  nations  have  long  used  tmig  oil 
with  varniighes  for  protecting  the  exposed  parts  of  boats.     It  is  exten- 
sively used  by  varnish-makers  in  this  country,  and  has  been  imported.- 
from  China  to  a  great  extent  for  many  years  past...,"       '  ' 

Irrigation  in  An  editorial  in  The  I'ebraslca  Farmer  for  July  18  says:  "It  has 

Nebraska     been  many  a  day  since  the  agitation  was  begim'-^in  central  IJebrasl^  for 
a  system  of  irrigation  based  on  storing  the  v/aters  that  come  flooding 
down  the  canyons  west  of  Kearney,  Phelps  and  Buffalo  Cou-nties.     Some  of 
the  early  leaders  in  the  movement  have  passed  to  their  reward.  In 
times  of  drought  there  was  plenty  of  fuel  to  la3ep  the  flame  of  Interest 
alive;  when  the  rains  came  it  was  a  question  whether  the  returns  would 
justify  the  expense ... .The  blighting  winds  that  swept  across  central 
lTcbrasl:a  late  in  Juno  called  farmers  back  to  thought  of  the  flood  waters 
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that  mie-ht  have  been  stored  against  such  times  of  need.     If  the  move- 
ment is  to  malce  permanent  head-Tiay  certain  things  must  "be  kept  in  the 
f ore-front:  (1)  If  is  not  proposed  to-  hring  new  lands  into  protiuction,  : 
hut  to  protect  the  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  already  invested, 
(2)  It  is  conserva^tion  of  the  soil  fertility  that  is  being  lost  tlirough 
erosion  and  waning  plant  food.  (3)  It  is  s"cipplemental  irrigation  and 
will  require  somewhat  different  treatment  than  constant  watering. (4) 
It  is  irrigation  first  and  power  next.  (5)  Hot  much  progress  will  "be 
made  until  farmers  are  joined  in  advocating  and  s^pTK)2rting  it,«.." 

Uorth  Dakota  #  "Immediate  reorganization  of  the- Uorth- Daliota 'J'arm  Bureau, 

Farm  Bureau     ..S3.ys  the  national  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Weekly  Nei7s  Letter,  has 
been  determined  on  by  a  representative  group  of  prominent-  farmers  of 
that  ^tate,  following  a  conference  which  they  requsested  with  T. 
Martindale,  jknerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Director  of  Field  Service. 
The  meeting,  which  was  also  participated  in  by  J.  S.  Jones,  secretary, 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau,  was  held  at  Fargo,  June  17.    Walter  Reed,  former 
treasurer  of  the  old  ITorth  Dakota  Federation  assembled  a  select  list 
of  farmers  who  presented  their  plea  for  help  from  the  national  organiza- 
tion,   A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  future  pro- 
ceedings.   An  organization  meetiiag  is  to  be  called  socm  and-  a  campaign 
for  membership  will  bo  instituted.     'The  farmers  told  me,'  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  reported,   'that  they      .feel. that. the  cooperative  marketing  pro- 
gram of  the'Federal  Farm  Board  offers  opportunity  for  improvement  of 
the  agricultural  indastry in  their  State  and  they  figure  that  in  joining 
their  forces  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  tluDir  T/ishes  can 
be  immensely  advanced  toward  fulfillment..    }'orth  Dakota  farmers  are  per- 
plexed because  of  the  steadily  increasing  burden  of  taxes.     They  feel 
that  something  can  be  done  about  it  through  an  organization,  thi^i  con- 
clusion having  been  reached  through  knowledge  of  the  tax  problem  of 
farm  bureaus  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.     They  are  also  cognizant  oi  . 
the  Anerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ta^c  program  and  believe  that  by 
allying  themselves  with  the  national  organization  they  can  get  things 
done,'..."  (Dal-mt a  Farmer,  July  15.) 

Rubber  from  An  editorial  in  The  Nebrasl^a  Farmer  for  July  18  says:  "Thomas  A. 

Goldenrod    Edison,  foremost  inventor  and  electrical  genius,  has  added  another  star 
to  his  crovming  achievements,  by  proving  that  he  can  successfully  maLre  , 
synthetic  rubber  from  goldenrod.    He  refers  to  his  accomplishment  as  a 
war-timo.^  emergency  process  when  supplies  of  natural  rubber  might  be  cut 
off.  Agriculture  has  reason  to  hope  thp-t  Mr,  Edison's  new  method  may  be 
more  immediately  beneficial  by  permitting  the  profitable  growing  of  a  no- 
crop,  goldenrod,  to  replace  the  huge  rubber  imports  for  the  gigantic 
automobile  tiro  industry.    Mr.  Edison  announces  his  intention  to  give 
the  entire  project,  upon  which  he  ha.s  worked  for  many  years,  to  the 
Government,  vdthout  a,ny  monetary  reward  to  himself.     It  should  bo  care- 
fully developed  to  determine  itri  ultimate  practical  value.  Agriculture 
needs  some  new  crops  and  new  markets,  and  if  Mr.  Edison's  experiments 
give  them  to  us,  he  will  have  rendered  a  service  to  agriculture  beyond 
calculation." 
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GEEMAIJ  BMKS  U!TITE        A  Berlin  dispatch  Jvly  27  states  that  leading  German 
TO  EEOPEiJ     "banks  united  on  Saturday  for  mut-ual  guaranty  of  their  liahilities  by 
forming  the  Acceptance  and  Guaranty  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $48,000,- 
OOOi    The  report  eaysJ    ^'As  a  result  of  this  action  it  will  "be  pos- 
sible fully  to  reopen  German  banks  "by  Wednesday,  as  the  Acceptance  Bank  will 
get  cash  totaling  the  amount  of  its  capital  in  exchange  for  first. rate  drafts. 
This  reserve  of  cash  will  "be  at  the  disposal  of  all  "banks  and  will  give  liquidity 
in  case  of  renewed  runs  upon  a  "bank's  reserves...*" 


KANSAS  WHEAT  A  Topeka  dispatch  July  26  states  that  the  Attorney  General |s 

TAXING        office  has  advised  the  Marshall  County  Treasurer  to  issue  tax  wa3?rants 
against  grain  stabilization  wheat  in  storage  at  Maiysville,  after 
being  informed  that  the  grain  was  being  moved  for  shipment  out  of  the 
State,    The  report  says:     "The  State  Tax  Commission  recently  ruled  that  grain  of 
the  stabilization  corporation,  when  stored  in  Kansas,  was  subject  to  taxation  by 
the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  despite  a  claim  of  exemption  based  on  Federal 
Parm  Board  financing  of  the  corporation,..," 


MIGHT  BATES  The  Interstate  Comm.erce  Commission  on  Saturday  authorized 

four  northwestern  railroads  to  reduce  freight  rates  S2>^  per  cent  on 
feed  for  livestock  in  drought-stricken  areas  of  Montana  and  Horth 
Dakota,  according  to  the  press  of  July  26.    The  report  says:     "Tlie  authorization 
v/as  obtained  by  the  Northern  Pacific;  Great  Northern;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste,  Marie  and  the  Chicago,  Milwa^Jkee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  and  was  designed 
to  assist  farmers  in  saving  their  heads  of  cattle  v.hich  are  not  ready  for  market. 
The  rate  will  be  granted  only  on  shipments  to  farmers  who  are  a"':le  to  produce  a 
certificate  from  a  county  farm  agent.    The  same  railroads  have  put  into  effect 
reduced  rates  on  livestock  to  assist  farmers  in  removing  their  herds  to  areas 
where  water  and  feed  are  more  plentiful..,." 


CINADIM  GEAIIT  A  Wimiipeg  dispatch  July  26  says:     "The  method  of  marketing 

MARKETIIIG     the  pooled  grain  crop  of  Canada's  West  has  been  agreed  on  after  a 
four-day  session  of  representatives  of  the  prairie  governments  and 
wheat  pools.    A  central  coordinating  body,  with  Dominion  financial 
aid,^will  handle  the  selling  of  the  pool's  grain.    The  details  of  the  inter- 
provincial  body's  formation  were  not  announced  pending  their  submission  to 
Premier  Bemiett  and  the  pool  directorates.    They  are  believed,  however,  to  paral- 
lel Mr,  Bennett's  suggestion  for  an  inter-provincial  trading  corporation  to 
handle  the  pool  receipts,,.." 


AUTOMOBILE  SALES  A  Detroit  dispatch  July  26  says:     "Based  upon  performance 

for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  passenger  car  and  track  sales  for 
1931  will  total  2,422,000  units.     That  will  be  more  than  500,000  sales 

short  of  the  low  mark  established  in  1927  and  considerably  lower  than  first  esti- 

laates  for  this  year,  but  it  presages  a  comeback  in  1932  that  will  be  far  more 

rapid  tliaai  the  indcustry  has  enjoyed  in  the  past,..." 
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Business  A  s-uimary  of  general  "business  and  financial  conditions  in 

Conditions  the  United  States,  based  upon  statistics  for  the  months  of  J-une  and 
July,  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says  in  part:  "Industrial 
production  showed  more  than  the  usual-  seasonal  decline  in  June,  and 
factory  employment  and  pay  rolls  decreased.  ,  Wholesale  prices,  which 
had  continued  to  decline  until  the  end  of  May,  advanced  in  June, 
"but  for  most  commodities  declined  again  in  the  first  half  of  July. 
A  decrease  in  industrial  output  from  May  to  June  was  reflected  in 
a  decline  in  the  "board's  index  of  industrial  production,  which-  is 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  to  85  per  cent  of  the  1923-1925 
ouVout,  as  compared  with  89  per  cent  in  May.    Talcing  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  as  a  whole,  production  has  averaged  about  4  Toer 
cent  above  its  low  level  in . the  last  three  months  of  1930.  The 
reduction  of  activity  in  June  was  most  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  with  steel  plants  operating  at  38  per  cent  of  capacity, 
AutoiTijii^Jile  output  declined  further,  and  there  was  some  recossipn 
in  production  of  Itimbcr,  meat  products,  and  flour Pctrole-um  out- 
put, hovrcvor,  was  not  reduced.    Activity  of  textile  mills  and  shoe 
factories  continued'  in  relatively  large  volmc ;  in-  the  woa-lcn  industry, 
activity  was  sustained  at  the  unusuallj'-  high  Icvel^  of  May,  and  the 
decline  in  the  consiimption  of  cotton  ^was  not  in  excess  of  the  usual 
scasojial  amount...*,",    %  , 

Chemical  *  ITataire,  (London)  for  July  11  says:  "Cliemical  industry  is  not, 

Industry     of  course,  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  so-called  laws  of 

economics,  and  in  the  present  period  of  world-wide  depression  it 
shares  in  the  common  suffering;  how  far  the  state  of  the  market  may 
be  attributed  to  over-production,  to  irro-tional  or  antiquated 
technique,  or  even  to  fundamental  defects  in  our  commercial  methods 
or  in  our  social  system  itself,  must  remain  for  the  present  subject 
for  study  and  discussion.    Nevertheless,  reports  of  progress  assure 
us  that  the  chemical  industries  ojre,  on  the  whole,  affected  loss 
than  others,  .and  that  this  circumstance  is  largely  owin§-  -jO  the 
astonishing  toclmical  progress  which  is  being  made  in  cvorir 
direction. 


lam  Organ-  An  editorial  in  Wallaces*  Parmer  for  July  25  says:  "The 

ization       National  Committee  of  Farm  Organizations  is  acting  as  though  it 
Plans  memis  real  business.    At  the  July  15  meeting  at  Dos  Moines,  some 

real  fL^hting  plans  wore  laid.    P^rst  and  foremost,  definite  pL- ns 
were  made  to  cinploy  a  rate  e^cpcrt  and  present  evidence  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  15  per  cent  advance  rate  case. 
This  fight  will  probably  cost  the  National  Committee  of  Parm  Organ- 
izations at  least  $5,000,  but  if  the  case  is  properly  presented, 
there  is  a  chance  of  saving  the  farmers  of  the  middle-west  millions 
of  dollrxs  annually.    Inasmuch  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  start  trking  evidence  on  the  farmers'  side  of  this  case  in 
September,   the  National  Committee  of  Parm  Orgnaiizations  felt  that 
prompt  action  should  be  token.    Next  in  importmcc  after  this  freight 
rate  action  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress  to 
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cnpov;cr  tho  Pcdci'hi  fosovvc  "Borxd  oJid  the  ITcw  York  "Fc^-qtoI  xLosorvo 
3arJr  to  calT  a  coiif  oi-ence  y,'ith  the  Gontral  Baiic  heads  of  Englpjid, 
P:,-ance  and  Ggrinany  to  consider  methods  of  handling  gold  reserves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  prices  to  a  point  which  would  not  hoar 
so  tinjustly  on  those  who  arc  hcavilj''  in  debt.    Of  course,  the 
committee  i/vcnt  on  record  again  commending  the  Fajrm  Board,  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  comittec  is  trying  to  use  the  machinery  of 
the  farm  marketing  act  in  one  way  or  another. 

All  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  24  scysi  "The 
latest  census  bulletin  shows  that  42.4  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  Str^tcs  are  opero-tcd  by  tenants.    This  figure  compares  if.dth 
25.6         cent  in  1880,  28.4  per  cent  in  1890,  35,3  per  cent  in  1900, 
37  per  cent  in  1910  raid  38.1  per  cent  in  1920.    Year  by  year  the 
number  of  tenant  fo-Tners  has  been  increasing.    Thc  latest  incro.r.isc 
is  the  sharpest  for  oiiy  ten-yoar  period  since  1890-1900,  when  free 
land  v/ar;  beginning  to  be  e:diausted  and  the  hard  times  which  prevailed 
in  the  nineties  caused  a  Irxge  number  of  mortgages  to  be  foreclosed. 
It  is  Tvdth  good  reason  that  the  increase  in  tenant  farming  on  short- 
term  leases  has  given  econom.ists  and  sociologists  concern.    As  the 
Qen.'ius  Bureau  has  pointed  out,  a  ncn  who  rents  lend  on  such  a  lease 
is  likol;?-  to  be  interested  primarily  in  ir.nediate  returns,  v.dthout 
regri'd  to  permanent  ccXQ  for  the  soil. . . . .  .ITevcrthelcss ,  it  -.Tould  be 

a  nistrke  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  tenant  farming  threatens  the 
err^istcnce  of  a  class  of  independent  lajid-o-vnxr^  farrAors,  or  th,at  all 
forms  of  tenraicy  are  bad.    Evidence  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  on 
previous  occasions  seems  to  prove  that  tenancy.'"  is  often  a  convenient 
a"^roach  to  full  ovmership,  and  tha/i:  outside  of  the  South,  "here  the 
cro'oping  system  largely  prevails,  especially  among  Negro  fa,rm  o-oer- 
a/oors,  there  is  no  indication  of'  the  ejxistenco  of  ajiy  large  bodj^  of 
farr.iors  '.vhcse  pcmajient  status  is  that  of  tcnaaits.    Meajitime,  a.s 
the  Census  Bureau  also  remarks,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  soujid 
system  cf  a^ricultm-c  v.dth  the  right  t^npe  of  lease.     In  Sngla.nd, 
"here  90  per  cent  of  the  laaid  is  oi;)ora.ted  by  tenants,  ail  excellent 
system  of  frirr.iing  has  been  developed  by  means  of  a  carefully  devised 
systori  giving  the  tenant  a,  reasonr^ble  assurance  of  permanent  tenure 
and  a,  claim  for  compensation  for  ;ny  improvements  he  may  make,  A 
simil;,r  system  of  long-term  leases  v/ould  be  beneficial  in  the  United 
States. " 

,'51  ■      ■  '  ,.  '''        '     .       \-  V  ""\  r^" 

.^An  editorial  in  New  England- Hom.c stead  for  July  25  says:  "Vermont's 
iSpl  i^iJiplc  crop  ha.s  stood  the  test  of  inspection  for  accuracy  in 
grading  and  labeling  under  the  State  requirements  for  the  use  of  the 
New  Ungland  label,  and  has  come  through  with  fl^dng  colors.  More 
than  150  inspections  of  maple  products  on  farms  and  in  the  hands  of 
o.oalers  and  storekeepers  were  made  during  the  spring  months  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Vermont  department  of  markets.     Only  one 
e::treme  case  of  faulty  labeling  was  found.    This  splendid  adherence 
to  standards  indicates  that  our  Vermont  maple  producers  are  traveling 
tnc  right  road  toward  securing  the  greatest  return  from  the  use  of 
the  label,,,,," 
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Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATIOlTS 

Pnrm  J^l^  25, — Livestock  prices  quoted  at  Chicago  July  24, '1931: 

Products  Slau£;htor  cattle,  calves  cud.  vcalcrs:  steers  (1100-1500  ITdsOs  good  and 
choice  $7.00  to  $8.75;  cows,  good  end  choice  $4,25  to  $6.25;  heifers 
(550-850  l"bs,):.good  ond  choice  $7.25  to  $9.00;  veo.lers,  good  rzid.  choice 
$7.25  to  $8.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle:  steers,  good  and  choice- 
$5.75  to  $7.00.    Heavyweight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.):  good  ond. choice  > 
$5.50^to  $7.50;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.):  good  and  choice  $7.50  1; 
to  $7^90;  slaughter  pigs^(l00-130  lbs.):  good  raid  choice  $6.75  to     .  ' 
$7.50.  (Soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quo- 
tations.) Slatightor  sheep  aiad  lambs:  lambs,  good  rnd  choice  (90  lbs. 
down)  $7.00  to  $8.00;  feeding  Irmbs  (range  stodc)  medium  to  choice 
$4.00  to  $5.75. 

G-rain  prices:  Ho.  1  drxk  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary 
protein)  Minneapolis  62-l/8^  to  66-l/8f*;  No.  2  red  winter,  Chicago 
52>-3/4ff  to  5Z(i;  St.  Louis  51-l/2^  to  52^;  Kansas  City  45-l/2^  to  46^; 
Ho.  2  hrJ*d  winter,  Chicago  535^5;  Kansas  City  44^  to  44-1/4^^;  Ho . .  3 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis' 49 to  50^;  Kansas  City  49-l/2^  to  50- 1/ 2^; 
Ho.  3  yellow,  Chicago  56-l/2  to  57^;  Minneapolis  51^  to  52^]  St.  Louis 
56^-;  Kansas  City  51^  to  52^<;  Ho.  3  white  oats,  Chicago  23-l/2^  (Hew); 
Minneapolis  23-3/4^2^  to  24-3/4^;  Kansas  City  27^. 

Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  jobbing  in  terminal  markets  at  $1.50- 
$2.85  per  barrel;  $1.65-$1.75  f.o.b.  shipping  points.    Kansa.s  and 
Missouri  sadced  Cobblers  ranging  higher  in  Chica.go  carlo t  market  at 
$1.15-$1.20  per  100  pounds;  90^-$l  f.o.b.  sales  in  Kaw  Valley.  Western 
cantaloupes  bringing  $1.50-$3.25  per  standard-45  crate  in  consuming 
centers.    Arkansas  cantaloupes  jobbing  at  $1.25-$2.50  and  stajidard 
cra,tes  of  Horth  Carolina  stock  at  75^-$2.    Jtunbo  cra.tcs  of  Texas  canta- 
loupes lower  at  shipping  points  around  90^  cash-traclr;  $1.25-$2.50  in 
city  markets.    California  Honey  Dews  $1-$1.75  in  large  consuming  centers, 
with  crates  of  45  Honey  Balls  at  $1.50-$2.75.    Virginia  yellow  onions 
bringing  50r/-65{^  per  bushel  hampers  in  city  markets,  and  Hew  Jersey  stodc 
60^,5-$l,    The  50-poun.d  bags  of  Iowa  yellows  ran.gcd  70r2;-$1.50  in  terminals, 
and  TJashington  yellows  $1.25.     Southeastern  Tom  Wa-tson  watermelons 
$50-$125  per  carload  of  24  to  30-poijnd  stodr,  cash-track  at  shipping 
points  in  Georgia  cuid  South  Carolina.    City  dealers  getting  $250-400  per 
car  or  30^-60^^  per  melon,    Georgia  Slborta  peaches  ret\irning  70^-85^5  per 
six-baskot  crate  f.o»b.  shipping  points,  with  bushel  baskets  at  65^;*-75^ 
for  medium  to  large  stock;  Hew  York  City  sales  at  $1-$1.75  per  crate  or 
$1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket.    Horth  Carolina  Hileys  bringing  75^  for. 
the  bushel  baskets  of  modi-am  to  large  fruit  a,t  .loading  stations,;  Hew 
York  City  dealers  getting  $1.25-$1. 75 .per  crate  or  $1-^1.75  per  busliel. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cctton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  28  points  to  8.34^  per  pound.    On  the  sajnc  day  last  year  the 
price  was  11. 98^?*.    October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  30  points  to  9.08^^,  and  on  the  How  Orloaais  Cotton  ^ 
Exchajigc  declined  26  points  to  9.11^. 

TOiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Haw  York  wore:  92 
score,  25  cents;  91.  score,  24ijj«,  90  score,  23^-^. 

TTliolesalc  prices  of  Ho,  1  fresh  Ajnerican  cheese  at  Hew  York  r.'cre: 
Plats,  iSs^  to  15-3^*,  S.  Daisies,  14^^^  to"'l5(i;  Y.  Americas,  14f  to  15^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.)         '  '  .  / 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Vnltf^  States  Department  of  A^HcoIttire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affectin?}  agriculture^  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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GRASSHOPPERS  117  A  Des  Moines  dispatch  says:  "Seared,  "brovai  fields,  cut 

THEEE  STATES      dovai  as  "by  a  fiery  blast,  "bore  testimony  in  three  States  last 

night  to  a  scourge  of  grasshoppers.     In  Iov;a,  Kehraska  and  South 
Dalcota  fields  denuded  of  every  green  hlade  shov;ed  the  effects  of 
a  thorough-going  plague.    In  Hehraska  sixts'^-three  of  the  State's  ninety-three 
counties  have  "been  infested.     In  one  South  Dakotn,  field  of  1,600  acres,  Iov;a 
State  entomologists  found  not  enough  grass  to  feed  a  single  animal.    lov/o-  of- 
ficers are  seeking  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  fight  the  pests,  moving  relent- 
lessly in  "battle  lines  from  the  Missouri  River  eastward...." 


GEORGIA  TOBACCO  An  Atlanta  dispatch  says:  "The  first  of  the  several  mil- 

lion dollars  that  the  season  v/ill  bring  v/ill  begin  to  flov;  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Georgia  tobacco  growers  as  1931  auctions  open 
throughout  the  belt  to-day,    Grov;ers  were  optimistic  for  better  prices  on  im- 
proved quality,  despite  a  crop  curtailed  sharply  by  drought  and  other  factors.. 
ilfty-six  warehouses  in  twenty-one  markets  in  the  belt  will  open  to-day.  Some 
of  the  crop  has  not  matured  and  tobacco  men  have  agreed  that  some  warehouses  will 
be  kept  open  longer  thru  the  customary  four  weeks... 


MJCJ  AI'/IERICAI\f  Richard  V.  Oulohan,  vn:iting  in  to-day's  Hew  York  Tiraesjsays: 

CONDITIONS         "The  political  revolution  in  Chile  on  Sunday  marks  the  definite 
collapse  of  the  Chilean  proposal  for  an  economic  conference  of 
A^nericcai  republics,  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  invited. 
Another  less  definite  phase  of  the  situation  which  has  considerable  personal 
interest  and  perhaps  sozio  political  importance  to  Washington  is  whether  Don  Carlos 
pavila,  the  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  will  be  chosen  President  of 
his  couQtry  on  his  arrival  in  Chilerji  territory. ...  Tlie  Chilean  C-overixient '  s  pro- 
posal of  a  Latin-American  commercial  conference  was  in  a  tottering  state  when 
the  overthrow  of  President  Ibanez  made  it  certain  that  the  project  v;ould  not  be 
furthered. ,,, The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  put  Latin-America,  on  its  feet 
economically  and  financially.    In  issuing  the  invitations  to  the  conference, 
Chile  suggested  that  the  subjects  to  be  considered  should  be  a  customs  union, 
memplosmient,  military  ar:irmonts,  ojid  the  economic  end  finoaicial  problom.,.." 


K)EEI6]!l  CREDITS  A  Paris  dispatch  to-da.y  says:  "Apian  of  close  collaboration 

bet\7oen  the  Bank  of  Prance  and  the  Banlc  of  England  whiQh  will  re- 
lieve the  present  severe  strain  on  sterling  exchange  is  now  being 
evolved  in  Paris.    TTnlle  reports  of  a  $100,000,000  credit  for  the  British  Banlc  of 
Issue  are  premature,  it  may  be  stated  with  authority  that  this  smi  is  under  con- 
sideration,.,." 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  24  says:  "Bu- 

Survey        reau  of  tlie  Census  reports  that  the  farms  of  the  country,  land,  "build- 
ings and  implomentsr  are  worth  approximately  $51,000,000,000  compared 
with  $70,000,000,000  in  1920.    This  is  a  drop  of  over  27  per  cent  in 
the  deca-dc.    In  the  ten  years  there  has  Taeen  a  considerahle  increase  in 
the  acreage  included  in  the  farms,  the  present  area  nou  "being  986,700,- 
000  acres  compared  with  955,800,000  in  1920.    This,  however,  is  not  all 
ara'ble  land;  the  area  actually  put  into  cultivated  crops  is  about  413,- 
000,000  acres.    Pasture  lands  take  up  a"bout  464,000,000  acres,  ahout  a 
quarter  of  which  could,  if  necessary,  go  under  the  plow;  woodlands 
make  up  the  remainder,  a  part  of  which  can  "be  utilized  for  pasturing 
purposes.    jU.though  the  acreage  has  increased  a  small  percentage  in  the 
decade,  the  num"ber  of  farms  has  decreased,  there  "being  6,288,648  in 
1930  compared  with  6,448,343  in  1920.    There  lias  "been  a  decrease  in 
owners,  hut  an  increase  in  tenants.     ^Managed*  farms,  while  decreasing 
in  num"bers,  have  increased  in  acreage.    This  could  not  he  otherwise 
when  we  consider  the  rapid  inflation  of  farm  lands  induced  "by  war- 
"boom  prices  and  the  subsequent  deflation  that,  with  farmers,  had  the 
same  effect  as  a  stock  market  crash  would  have  on  thinly  margined 
speculators  who  had  bought  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  market,  Fore- 
closures must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  transactions,  making  it  - 
necessary  for  land  and  mortgage  companies  to  operate  many  fams;  they 
are  finding  that  a  sort  of  centralized  operation  under  a  competent 
manageraent  is  the  most  profitable  May  in  which  they  can  operate  a  block 
of  such  lands,  until  such  times  as  they  can  be  sold  to  real  farmers.... 
The  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  do  not  include  mortgage  indebtedness, 
but  from  other  sources  it  appears  tha,t  half  of  the  farms  of  the  country 
are  free  from  mortgage  debts  and  operated  by  their  o\mers.  Considering 
all  that  agriculture  has  gone  through  since  1914  this  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  facts  connected  with  the  greatest  industry"  of  the 
United  States...." 

Argentine  A  Buenos  iUros  dispatch  July  23  says:    "A  vast  road-building 

Roads        program,  which  wiien  completed  will  grca.tly  increase  the  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks,  is  nov;  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Argentine 
Governriient.    TIio  first  part  of  the  pro£ra.u,  providing  for  a  liard  surfaced 
highway  connecting  Buenos  Aires  with  Rosario  and  Cordoba,  a  distance  of 
approxiniately  400  miles,  is  already  half  completed.    "Various  provinces 
have  also  developed  their  own  programs  with  the  object  of  creating  a 
countrywide  network  of  highwa.ys.    The  cost  of  road  construction  will 
in  part  be  covered  through  a  gasoline  tax  of  3  cents  a  gallon..,." 

Brain  Diet  in        Charles  G.  Ungley,  M.D.,  British  Rockefeller  Research  S'cllow, 
Pemicious  writes  in  The  Laiicot  (London)  for  July  11  on  the  effect  of  brain  diet 
Aacaia        in  pernicious  anemia.    He  says:    "Since  Minot  and  Murphj^  first  demon- 
strated tha,t  liver  contained  material  effective  in  pernicious  anemia, 
it  has  been  found  that  other  organs  are  potent  in  this  disease.  These 
investigators  also  found  that  kidney  was  effective,  an  obseirvation 
which  ha,s  been  confirmed  by  McCaini  and  others.    In  a,  series  of  ex- 
periments. Castle  has  shoTOi  tliat  potent  ma,teria,l  arises  after  inter- 
action of  beef  muscle  \7ith  norma,l  huraan  gasti-ic;  juice.    On  the  basis  of 
this  work,  aaid  after  confirming  the  observation  in  one  case,  Ungloy 
gave  a  diet  of  rav/  sheep's  stonavCh  to  two  pa-tionts  with  pernicious 
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anoniia,  with  a  rosultirig  reticulocyte  response;  and  Sturgis  and  Isaacsj 
Conner,  and  Wilkinson,  uorlr.ing  independently,  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  potency  for  pernicious  anemia  of  hog's  stomach.     The  effectiveness 
of  stomach  tissue,  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
responsihle  factor  is  present  during  life;  it  is  possible  that  its 
presence  results  from  a  post-mortem  interaction  hetween  the  intrinsic 
factor  and  the  protein  of  the  stomach  wall.    It  would  seem  that  the 
specific  factor  is  synthesized  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and 
that  the  liver,  kidney,  and  possihly  other  organs  act  merely  as  store- 
houses..     In  analyzing  our  results,  Suznian  and  I  stated:  'It  appears 
that  the  oeneficial  effect  of  liver  on  the  nervous  system  is  a  specific 
phenomenon,  and  not  the  result  of  the  maintenance  of  the  red  cell  count 
at  a  high  level,  nor  of  improvement  in  the  general  condition.'     So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  that  refined  com- 
mercial extracts  will  produce  similar  neurological  benefit ,  although  it 
is  possible  that  such  effects  might  follow  the  prolonged  administration 
of  large  amounts.    As  suggested  formerly,  there  is  perhaps  a  factor 
which  favorably  affects  the  neurological  phenomena  separate  from  the 
one  which  influences  the  regeneration  of  blood..,, The  first  step  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  blood-regenerative  factor  was  present  in 
brain;  the  second  to  determine  the  effectiveness  or  otherwise  of  brain 
in  the  foreatraent  of  the  neurological  phenomena.    Method. — Whole  bul- 
lock's or  sheep's  brains  were  used  in  amounts  of  240  to  480  g.  lb, 
to  1  lb,)  daily.    The  material  was  obtained  fresh  daily  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, minced,  and  fed  raw.    It  has  been  found  to  be  most  palatable 
as  a  puree  with  orange  juice,  gingerale,  or  broth,  or  as  a  jelly,.,." 

'^d.'bor  An  improvement  in  the  da-.iand  for  some  classes  of  labor  during 

Sitiaation    June  was  reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its  monthly  industrial 
Gqp'loynont -information  bulletin.    The  synopsis  saw  little  change  in 
the  industrial  situation  and  said  there  was  a  general  labor  surplus 
apparent  in  most  large  cities.    Explaining  the  improved  demand  for 
certain  classes  of  worlanen,  the  sy^iopsis  says:     "Tlie  volume  of  road  * 
construction  increased  in  practically  every  State  and  a  larger  number 
of  men  previously  unemployed  were  absorbed.    l\few  road  and  bridge 
contracts  have  recently  been  let  which  will  provide  additional  employ- 
ment.    Some  expansion  was  noted  in  building.    However,  activities  in 
this  industry  remain  below  nomal,  and  the  supply  of  this  class  of 
labor  exceeded  requirement  in  many  localities.    Work  on  the  1931 
municipal  improvement  prograiiis  advanced  to  the  point  where  it  has  pro- 
vided employment  for  many  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  country.    Hydroelectric  projects,  the  construction  of 
dams  and  tunnels  and  the  expansion  of  public  utilities  continued  in 
good  volume  and  offered  employment  to  many  men.    There  was  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  fam  help  in  the  agricultural  sections  and 
many  migratory  workers  v;ere  given  employment  in  connection  with  the 
harvesting  of  the  grain  crop,  which  started  in  the  wheat  belt...." 
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Section  3 
EASKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  July  27, —  Livestock  prices  quoted  at  Chicago;  Slaughter  cattle. 

Products      calves  and  vealers:  steers  (1100~1500  IIds.)!  good  and  choice  $7.00  to 
$8.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $4.00  to  $6,25;  heifers  (550-850  lhs«); 
good  and  choice  $7,00  to  $9.00;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7,50  #o 
$9.00;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice  $5© 75  to 
$7,00,    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $6,60  to  $7.50; 
light  lights  (140~160  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $7,50  to  $8,10;  slaughter 
pigs  (100-130  lbs,):  good  and  choice  $7,00  to  $7.65.  (Soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations, )    Slaughter  sheBp 
and  lamhs:  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (90  Ihs.  down)  $7,50  to  $8,50;  feed- 
ing lamhs  (range  stock)  medim  to  choice  $4,00  to  $5,75, 

G-rain  prices:  No,  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  59-l/8<^  to  63-l/8{z5;  Ho.  2  red  winter,  Chicago  51^  to  51-1/4^} 
St.  Louis  495^  to  49-l/2{^;  Kansas  City  44-l/4^^  to  44-l/2j^;  Uo.  2  hard 
winter,  Chicago  51^  to  51-l/2{^;  Kansas  City  42-l/2^;  Ho,  3  mixed  com, 
Chicago  54-l/2{^  to  55^;  Minneapolis  48-1/2?^  to  49-1 /2{^;  Kansas  City 
48-l/2^^^  to  50^J;  Ho,  3  yellow,  Chicago  54-l/2?J  to  55-1/4^^;  Minneapolis 
52-l/2{^  to  53-1/2^^;  St,  Louis  55^5;  Kansas  City  49-l/2?J  to  50-l/2i^; 
Ho,  3  white  oats,  Chicago  22{^  to  22-l/2(^  (Hew);  Minneapolis  22^^  to  23^^; 
St,  Louis  22-1/2^;  Kansas  City  24:<p  to  25f, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  11  points  to  8,15^J  per  Ih,    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  12.01^,    October  future  contracts  on 
the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  8,91^^,  and  on  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange' declined  14  points  to  8,91(J. 

Virginia  Cohbler  potatoes  slightly  weaker  a,t  shipping  points  at 
$1.60-$1,65  per  "barrel  f.o.h,,  with  city  jobbing  sales  at  $1.50-$3.25, 
Kansas  Cobblers  bringing  $1  sacked  per  100  pounds  at  Kaw  Valley  shipping 
points,    Chicago  carlo t  sales  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  stock  at  $1,15- 
$1,20,    Western  cantaloupes  in  standard  crates  of  45  melons  ranging  .  . 
$l,50-$3,25  in  terminal  markets.    Arkansas  stock  jobbing  at  $l,75-$2.50 
and  jumbo  crates  from  northern  Texas  $l-$2.50;  shippers  in  Texas  getting 
90^^,    Horth  Carolina  cantaloupes  ranging  only  505i-$l,50  per  crate  in 
the  East,    Standard  crates  of  45  Honey  Ball  melons  selling  at  $1,75- 
i{32.75  in  consming  centers;  $1  f.o.b.  cash-track  in  Imperial  Valley. 
Honey  Dews  $1-$1,75  per  usual-sized  crate  in  city  markets;  55^60^  f.o.b, 
shipping  points.    Virginia  yellow  onions  jobbing  at  50yJ-75^^  and  Hew 
Jersey  stock  at  605i-$l  per  bushel  hamper.    Iowa  yellows  in  50-pound 
bags  ranging  80f5-$l,50  in  consuming  centers,  with  Washington  and  Calif- 
ornia yellows  at  $1,15-$1,65.    Early  sales  of  Hew  York  onions  at  $1.25- 
9l,75  per  lOO-pouaid  sack  or  40ff-85$5  per  50-poimd  bag  in  Hew  York  City. 
Sou.theastern  Tom  Watson  watermelons  ranging  $170-$275  per  carload  or 
25^-60^^  per  melon  in  terminal  markets,  v;ith  too  few  sales  at  shipping 
points  to  establish  an  f.o.b,  price  for  this  variety,    Dixie  Belles  '■ 
bringing  $160-$275  per  car  or  25^-50^  on  a  unit  basis  in  large  cities; 
$35-$70  per  carload  iSo.b.  cash-track  at  shipping  points.    Thumond  Grays 
ranging  only  $40-075  per  car  at  southeastern  loa.ding  stations.  Georgia 
Elberta  peaches  only  55^i-60^  per  crate  or  bushel  basket,  f.o.b.  basis; 
90^-sl,75  in  terminal  markets.    Horth  Carolina  Hileys  and  Belles  only 
50^^-70^5  at  shipping  points;  90^^-$l,75  in  consming  centers. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were:  92 
Score,  24-2  cents;  91  Score,  24  cents;  90  score,  2Zk  cents.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inforcnation,  Thi'ted  Stfltes  Pepartraent  of  Agricultiire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  apiculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vi<»w8  and  opinions  quoted  Is  Pxpreasly  disclaimed-  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance,  m 
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STEEL  EAEHIT&S  A  Hew  York  dispatch  to-day  says:  "With  earnings  shrunlc  to 

m  WAGES  the  lowest  level  in  sixteen  years,  the  directors  of  the  United 

States  Steel  Corporation  finally  "bowed  to  the  TDusiness  depression 
yesterday,  drastically  reduced  the  dis^bursement s  to  common  stock- 
holders, and  pro-oosed  a  downward  adjustment  of  of ficers' and  office  workers'  sala- 


ries. . . 


THE  PRESIDEHT  president  Hoover  yesterday  authorized  a  "brief  statement 

OH  WAGES        .    declaring  that  the  policy  of  his  administration  in  opposing  wage 

cuts  remained  unchanged,  according  to  the  press  to«day.  ^ 


TE3CAS*'C0TT01T  An  Austin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  CJover  nor -Ross 

PARLEY  S.  Sterling  yesterday  issru.ed  a  call  for  a  conference  at  Austin  next 

I^esday  of  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  of  cotton-growing 
States  to  discuss  the  cotton  overproduction  problem.    The  call  was 

sent  out  after  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  hy  the  legislature,  a^ng  that  such 

a  step  "be  talren  in  aji  effort  to  aid  the  cotton  fajrmer. 


COTTOH  l.ffiN  OH  Further  opposition  to  tlfe  railroads'  proposal  for  a  15  per 

RAIL  RATES         cent  increase  in  freight  rates  was  expressed  by  members'' of  the 
southern  textile  industry  yesterday  in  a  letter  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers^ 
Association,  the  Cotton  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Horth  Carolina  and  the  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers*  Association  of  South  Carolina.  (Press,  July  29.) 

CHADBOURHE  PLAH               A  How  York  dispatch  July  28  states,  that  James  H.  Post, 
SUGAR  PRICES  *  president  of  the  Hational  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  sti<i  July  27  that 
■ . the  Chadbournc  plan  for  aiding  the  su^ar  industry  was  largely  rc- 
.  J,  sponsible  for.-thc  rise  in  prices  of  both  raw  and  refined  sugars, 
I  "l^ar  prices,"  Mr.  Post  said,'  "have  advanced  approximately  half  a  cent  a  pound 
i  because  of  withdrawal  of  raw  sugar  from  the  market  and  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
I  leaving  sugar  cane . standing  in  the  fields  instead  of  cutting  and  grinding  it  and 
t  tliereby  increasing' the  supply.    The  Chadbourne  plan  is  responsible  for  the  change 
of  sugar  policy  which  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  available  supply  on  the  market. 
...»  .  

IMJ  G-ERJiAlT  BJ^^  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  new  Acceptance 

and  Cktarantee  Bsjik,  mth  a  capital  of  200,000,000  marks  (about 
$50,000,000)  and  founded  to  facilitate  a  return  to  normal  financial 
conditions  in  Germany,  entered  its  official  existence  yesterday. 


I 
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Section  2 

Big  Scale  Iheordore  M.  Knappen  writes  -undef  the  title,  "We  Can  Produce 

Farming       Farm  Products  More  Cheaplj''  Than  Russia"  in  The  Magazine  for  Wall  Street 
for  July  25*    Mr.  Knappen  tells  how  l)ig  business  is  industralizing  the 
farms  of  the  West,  turning  individual  proprietors  into  stocldiolders  and 
emploj^ees,  aJid  describing  the  workheing  done  on  some  of  the  collectivized 
farms.    He  says  in  part:  "Big  scale  farming  is  coming  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.     It  hasn't  amounted  to  enough  yet,  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  average  size  of  farms,  but 
f orward-lool-ing  farmers  in  the  humid  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
beginning  to  think  that  it  will  be  the  salvation  of  extensive  crop  farm- 
ing even  there.    They  don't  propose  to  leave  it  to  the  seiia-arid  West. 
But  the  very  conditions  under  which  the  ponderous  tractors,  the  giant 
listers  and  the  great  combines  operate  in  that  moist  region  compel  ex- 
tensive preparation  through  tile-draining  of  the  land.    That  means  cap- 
ital on  a  scale  which  will  compel  tba  introduction  of  corporations  or 
some  equivalenfmethod.    On  suitable  siites  the  combined  harvester  and 
tlireshing  ,n:iachine  has  even  invaded  the  East  as  far  as  Pennsylvania.  The 
Corn  Belt  is  watching  the  development  of  power  machinery  that  is  tairing 
all  human  muscle-power  out  of  corn  production.    A  single-row  corn- 
picker,  doing  the  work  of  five  men,  picks  eight  to  twelve  acres  of  corn 
a  day  an.d  loads  it  into  wagons  as  it  goes.    Now,  a  two-row  picker  is 
charging  tlirough  the  maize,  and  a  two-row  snapper  gathers  the  cars  and 
removes  part  of  the  husks.    With  one  man  handling  a  hundred  acres  of 
corn,  tho  corn  fields  will  presently  begin  to  expand,  even  as  the  wheat 
ranches  of  the  plains.    Perhaps  the  automatic  triictor  will  soon  have 
corn  planting  to  itself,  while  the  farm  handMolls  in  the  shade  and 
keeps  a  ^Aratchful  eye  on  it— through  a  telescope,..." 

Bovine  Tuber-  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  July  11  says:  "The  Parliament 

culosis       of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1926  appointed  an  interdepartmental  committee 
'To  advise  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  provisions  dealing  mth 
the  cleanliness  and  whole someness  of  the  milk  supply  and  on  the  admin- 
istrative or  other  measures  required  for  the  better  attainment  of  those 
objects,'    The  committee  issued  its  report  ijj  February,  1928,  so  we  do 
not  call  attention  to  it  as  a  piece  of  news,  but  to  revive  a  question  it 
raised  three  years  ago  and  to  consider  how  far  it  has  been  answered.  The 
reason  for  choosing  an  Irish  parnphlet  as  the  base  for  our  comments  is 
that  the  Free  State  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  was  a  'neutral'  country, 
having  a  generalized  milk  code  which  it  wished  to  improve .,, .The  main 
issue    lies  with  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  spread  by  miJLk.  and  the 
ultimate  freeing  of  Irish  cattle  from  this  disease, .. .The  report  was 
not  unfavorable  to  pasteunization,  chiefly  from  the  following  argument: — 
In  New  York,  where  practically  all  milk  is  pasteurized,  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis fell  56  per  cent  and  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis  fell  58  per  cent 
between  1910  and  1925.    In  Dublin,  v\here  there  was  no  pasteurization, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  fell  36  per  cent  and  non-pulmonary  tuberculos  61 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.    The  argument  is  good  in  that  bovine 
strains  of  the  parasite  are  negligible  in  the  causation  of  human  lung 
tuberculosis  and  that  bovine  tuberculosis  in  man  is  practically  always 
milk-spread;  but  it  is  bad  in  that  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not 
synonjmaous  v/ith  bovine  tuberculosis,  nor  is  the  proportion  of  it  of 
bovine  origin  cither  certain  or  constant.     In  Franco,  non-pulmonary 
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tuberculosis  is  high  in  incidence, '^but  very  little  of  it  is  due  to 
iDovine  strains;  in^England  noi>-pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  uncomnion,  but 
a  high  proportion  of  ^it  is  dus  to  bovine  strainsy''  The  milk  iildustry  is 
not  interested  in  human  tuberculosis  as  such,  bift  only  in  that  part  of 
it  which  is  of  bovine  origin  and  milk-spread,  and  it  is  here  that  a 
question  is  asked  which  has  not  been  answered. ..  .We  must  Imow  the  pro- 
portion of  bovine  to  htunan  tuberculosis  in  various  sites  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. ^  We  have  some  figures,-*it  is  tme,  and  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of '  the  strains  of  tube_:£cle  is  very  difficult,  but  the 
.milk, industry,  ealls  for  exact  figujsrcs  v^hich  require  research  on  an  c:c- 
tcndcS^  scale;    Moreover,  the  matter  is  important-.f  jrom  another  point,  of 
viev;.    If  -m  stomp  out  tuberculous  milk,  we  stamp,  out  bovine  tubercu- 
losis in  man,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  by  so  doing  we 
shall  diminish  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  man...." 


Business  Mortality  rates  for  old-established'businesses  are  practically 

Stiryey         as  high  ar;  those  of  nev  vent-ures  in  thi  present  depression,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  the  first  500  cases  of  the  banlcruptcy  study  being 
undertalsen  jointly  by  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,    The  "clinic  of  -dck  business,"  a  comprehensive  , 
study  of  economic  and  business  causes  of  failure  in  Cook  and  Lalre  Coun- 
ties, 111.,  has  already  investigated  1,100  banlaniptcy  cases  and  100 
assignment  causes  since  it  was  started  a  ysar  ago.     Of  the  500  busii^ess 
concerns  v-iiich  went  into  bankiuptcj;-  in  the  first  four  months  of  this, 
year  24  per  cent  had  been  in  existence  from  five  to  ten  years  and  23 
per  cent  had  boon  operating  in  excess  of  ten  years.    Another  17  per'  cent 
had  been  in  existence  between  three  and  five  ;?-cars.     Of  the  500  failed 
concerns  354  wore  in  retail  trade.     Clothing  and  f ood  enterprises  evi- 
dently have  boon  hardest  hit  by  conditions,  for  124  retail  clothing  firms 
and  seventy  food  stores  wore  in  the  group  analyzed*.    Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  -fee  retail,  clothing  firms  and  37  per  cent  "of  the  retail 'food  • 
concernrj  had  been*in  business  !nore  than  five  years.     Of  thirty-six 
men's  clothiers  who  failed  two-thirds  had-been  in  business  more  than 
five  years.    But  only  nineteen  out  of  sixty  women's  clothing  stores  had 
been  in  operation  more  than  five  years  before  liquidating.  (N.Y. Times, 
July  28.) 

Dairy  Dr.  0.  F.  Hunziker,  directar  of  Research  of  the  Blue  Valley 

Congress      Creamery  Company,  Chicago,  on  June  30  made  the  following  radio  talk  on 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  official  United  States  delegation  for 
the  Ninth  International  Dairjr  Congress  at  Copenhagen:  "It  has  boon  my 
privilege  to  visit  many  of  the  great  dairy  countries  and  dairy  conti- 
nents of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  dairy  conditions 
ajid  of  advising  with  them  regarding  their  dairy  problems. ..  .It  was 
gratifying  to  observe  that  in  point  of  method  of  manufacture  and  equip- 
ment used  for  such  manufacture,  our  facilities  in  jSmcrica  for  economy 
of  production  and  the  production  of  quality  are  second  to  none  and  su- 
perior to  those  used  in  most  of  the  dairy  countraEs  I  have  visited.  But 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  and  continuous  development .Our  future 
success  .in  dairying  demands  that  we  keep  open  our  minds  to  the  light 
of  science  and  of  progress  that  illminatcs  the  world's  dairy  firmament 
and  Y/hich  light  this  year  is  focused  on  the  World's  Dairy  Congress  in 
Denmark,     .I\indamentally  their  problems  are  our  problems.    Their  success 
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depends  on  their  ability  to  market  the  dairy  product.  Their  prolDlem  is 
to  reduce  cost  so  as  to  bring  the  dairy  product  within  reach  of  every 
class  of  the  consuming  public,  and  to  improve  qualitjr  so  as  to  induce 
each  individual  consumer  to  consume  more.  Constructive  and  permanent 
improvement  of  .our  dairy  situation  depends  on  our  ability  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products."  ,  ; 

New  Drugs  London^corresponc&ncG  of  She  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association  for  July  25  says:  "Ihc  flood  of  new  drugs  from  Germany  is 
foisted -on  the  profession  and  the  public  by  o2:tcnsivo*advcrtising, 
which  is  iQud  in  praise  of  their  value  in  the  'trcatgiont  of  disease  bi^.t* 
silent  as  to  injurious  effects,  oven  when  those  may  be  fatal.    The  most 
glai'ing  e:::f)mple  is  the  quinoline  totfi-vatives,  of  which  cinchophen,  ex- 
tensively advertised  under  trade  names,  has  been  most  e::!tensivelj^  used. 
It  was  lauded  as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism  and  was  prescribed  on. 
a  considerable  scale  by  leading  physicians  in  this  country  before  it  was 
discovered  that,  even  litrhen  the  dosage  rccoramcndod  by  the  manufacturers 
is  follov/ed,  toxic^jaundico,  which  sometimes  is  fatal,  was  produced  in 
a  number  of  cases.    In  his  recent  Lumlcian  lectures  on  tecxic  Jaundice, 
Sir  William  Willcox,  o^xc  leading  toxico legist,  stated  that  the  groat 
variety  of  drugs  in  common  use  v^ihich  may  act  as  liver  poisons  and  pro~ 
duco  dangerous  jaundice  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  these  drugs 
should  bo  submitted  to  careful  toxicologic  and  therapeutic  tests  on  man 
as  wcM.  0,3  on  animals  before  they  oxc  placed  on  the  moj-kct.    The  medical 
profession  should  be  informed  not  only  of  the  therapeutic  properties  of 
new  drugs  but  also  of  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  idiosyncrasy  or 
overdosage, _  In  most  instances  it  is  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the 
dangers  of  new  drugs,  which  are  introduced  into  this  country  in  increas- 
ing amount Sir  TITilliam  Willcox  points  out  that  the  present  system  of 
scheduling  is  quite  inadequate  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  developments 
of  the  chemical  manufacturing  industries,  which  are  daily  launching  new 
and  imperfectly  tried  complex  organic  drugs  on  the  market.    The  cincho-' 
phcn  group  of  drugs  is  not  even  on  the  poisons  schedule  and  can  be  sold 
by  any  unqualified  person.,. .Our  system  of  the  control  and  sale  of  poi- 
sons and  toxic  drugs  needs  to  be  completely  altered  and  modernized." 


Section  3 

Department  of  >. 

Agriculture  Hancock  Adams,  writing  on  farm  conditions  under  the  title 

"Better  Days  for  farmers,"  and  touching  especially  on  the  Government 
relief  extended  in  aid  of  farmers  suffering  from  the  drought  of  1930, 
closes  his  long  article  in  National  Republic  for  August  as  follows:  . 
"Uncle  Sam  has  done  a  gigantic  work  in  making  seed  and  rehabilitation 
loans  to  nearly  400,000  farmers  and  has  performed  this  Job  in  a  thor- 
oughly American  and  efficient  way.    Secretary  Hyde  and  his  lieutenanifeiB 
have  'Tritton  a  noble  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  governmental 
administration,., and  thonks  to  the  so '"loans  a  good  many  millions  of 
Americans  oxo  riiivv  lacking  forward  with  confidence  to  resuming  the  path 
on  which  they  were  wallcing  when  disaster  bloclced  their  progress  last 
year, " 
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Section  4 
UARKST  quOTATI Oils' 

Jam 

Products  July  28,-— .Livestock  prices  at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers,  steers  (llo6«1500  Ihst)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $4  to  $6.25;  heifers  (55O-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$7  to  $9;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8. to  $9,50;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $5,75  to  $7.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (25CV* 
350  Ihs.)  good  and" choice  $5.65  to  $7,50;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.) 
good  aj.id  choice  $7.50  to  $8,10;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs,)  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $7.65  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations.)     Slaughter  sheep  azid  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(90  lbs,  down)  $7,50  to  $8,65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $4  to  $5,75,  * 

Grain  pri cc s : "  ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  57  l/^^  to  62  7/8^;  lTo,2  red  winter,  Chicago  50"^  to 
50-|^;  St.  Louis  48^^  to  48i-^;  Kansas  City  434^  to  43f^;  Ho, 2  hard.mn^ 
tor,  Chicago  50^  to  50ij^;  Kansas  City  41^^  to  42^;  lTo.3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  55^;  Minneapolis  47^^  to  48^;  Kansas  City  47^  to  48^;  No. 3 
jrollow,  Chicago  54^  to  55^;' Minneapolis  50^  to  51^;  St.  Louis  543^; 
Kansas  City  48^  to  49^;  No, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  21^  to  22^;  Minne^olis 
21^S  to  22i(^;  St.  Louis  22^;  Kansas  City  22(f;,. 

Virginia  Cobbler,  potatoes  slightlty  stronger  in  citj'- markets. at 
$1,75-$ 3. 25  per  barrel;  $1,65-$1,75  f.o.b.  shipping  points.    Kansas  and 
Missouri  sacked  Cobbler?  fimer  in  Chicago  carlot  market  at  $1,15-$1,25 
per  100  pounds;  $1-$1.05  f.o.b.  shipping  points.    Western  cantaloupes 
jobbing  mostly  at  $2-$3.50  per  crate  of  45  in  city  markets,  Arkansas 
stock  $l,75-.$2,50  and  ITorth  Carolina  cantaloupes  75^$1,75  in  the  East. 
Junbo  crates. of  Texas  stock  ranging  $l,50-$2,50  in  midwcstern  cities; 
90^  on  an  f,o.b,  basis  in  northern  Texas.    Maryland  Salmon  Tints  bring- 
ing $1.50-Ol-»'^5  cash  to  growers  at  Salisbury  auction;  $1.25-$3.25  in 
a  few.  eastern  markets."'  California  Honey  Balls  $l,75-$2,75  per  crqite  of 
45  in  Ipj-'-go  consuming  centers,  v/ith  the  usual  cralKps  of  Honey  Dews  at 
$1-$1,75,    Io~a  J'ellor;  oiiions  in  50-pound  sacks  jobbing  at  85^$l,50'*in 
terminal  markets,  with  western  yellows  at  $1 , 10>».$1 , 75  per  sack.  New 
York  yellows  bringing  50cJ-65j^  per  50-pound  sack  or  $1,25-$1,50  per  100 
pounds  in  a  few  markets.    Virginia  stock  in  bushel  hampers  selling  at 
60^,  v.dth  New  Jerseys  at  60^^-90^.     Southeastern  Tom  Watson  watermelons 
ranging  $100-$335  per  carload  of  24  to  30-pound  stock  in  city. markets, 
or  20(?5-50^^  on  a  unit  basis.    Di::io  Belles  bringing  $155-$256  per  car  or 
10^-45^-  per  melon  in  large  terminals;  $40-$70  per  carload  f,o,b,  cash- 
track  at  Grcorgia  points.    Thurmond  G-rays  ranging  $140-$250  per  car  or 
30^-50^*  per  melon  in  constuning  centers;  $50-$75  per  carload  at  shipping 
points.    Georgia  Slbcrtas  and  North  Carolina  Hilcy  and  Belle  poaches 
returning  only  50^  per  crate  or  bushel  baslrct  at  shipping  points;  mostly 
$1-$1,75  in  large  city  markets,    Arkansas  Elbcrtas  75^-$l  per  bushel  cX 
loa;iing  stations?  $1.50-$1,75  in  midwcstern  city  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  24  points  to  7,91^  per  pound.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
price  Was  11,97^<,    October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  24  points  to  8,67^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  25  points  to  8,66^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ,) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultnre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
5S  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IHB  PEESIDEIIT  Ilhe  press  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover,  emlDarking  on  a 

BEGINS  HEW        new  study  of  unemployment  in  anticipation  of  another  hard  winter, 
UM£PLO"n£ElJ!r      summoned  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to 
STUDY  the  White  House  yesterday  for  a  discussion  on  "bringing  about  closer 

cooperation  among  all  Federal,  State  and  private  agencies  dealing 

with  the  situation, 
"The  president's  move  had  hardly  been  revealed  ISoforc  Secretary  Doak  came 
out  flatly  in  favor  of  a  six-hour  day  ^ind  a  five-day  week  for  workers  in  industry 
as  well  as -in  the  Government.     'Since  we  adopted  a  five-and-a-half-day  week  in  the 
Government  departments,'  said  Secretary  Doalc,  'we  have  "been  doing  just  as  lAell  in 
the  Department  of  Later.    The  work  is  done  just  as  efficiently  and  it  hasn't  cost_ 
the  Grovornment  one  cent  additional.    I  thinlc  that  wo  would  operate, just  as  effi- 
ciently with  a  five-day  V7cek. '    Mr.  Doalc' s  pronouncement  was  made  informally  as  he 
T7as  leaving  the  Fnite  House  after  a  conference  with  the  President,,.." 


(mm  PIUANCES  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  says:  "negotiations  at  the  Reichs- 

hanlr  with  British  and  Anerican  "banlvers  for  the  prevention  of  further 
withdrawals  of  short-ten|i  credits  from  Germany  were  successfully 
concluded  last  night  when  the  banksrs'  representatives  agreed  they  would  leave  thei? 
credits  in  Germany,    In  order  to  give  the  creditors  additional  security  it  was... 
agreed  that  their  credits  shall  he  transferred  from  their  German  debtors  to  the 
Gold  Discount  Banlc,  Wnich,  by  virtue  of  the  $119,000,000  deficiency  pledge  made  by 
German  industry,  is  in  an  especially  strong  position.    While  the  agreement  pledges 
only  the  iimorican  and  British  bankers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  bankers 
will  join  their  ranlrs,  thereby  securing  for  Germany  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
short-term  credits  that  liad  not  been  withdrawn  before  the  moratorium  was  declared 
July  13." 


COTTOIT  PARLEY  An  Austin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Governor  Ross  S. 

Sterling,  who  issued  fifteen. invitations  to  cotton  States  governors 
for  a  conference  on  acreage  at  Austin  next  Tuesday,  had  a  received 

many  regrets  and  no  acceptanoBs  yesterday.,,." 


m  JffiGEmiE     ^  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Argentine  Pro- 

DUTIES  visional  Government  y.estcrday  issued  a  decree  placing  customs  du- 

ties of  from  5  to  50  per  cent  on  a  long  list  of  articles  which  were 
formerly  on  the  free  list.    Many  articles  in  which  American  export- 
ers have  built  up  a  large  trade  are  included.    The  new  rates  will  be  effective 
tliirty  days  after  the  decree  is  published  in  the  official  bulletin.    Threads  and 
yarns  for  sewing  and  weaving  which  contain  a  mixture  of  sill?:  will  pay  10  per  cent 
or  an  arbitrary  value  to  be  fixed  by  decrees,  .  All  rubber  goods,  including  tires, 
Jill  pay  30  per  cent. ,,  .foodstuff  s  will  pay  25  per  cent  on  values  to  be  fixed  by 
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Capper  on  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  is  the  author  of  a  lengthy  _ 

Farm  Con-    article  in  Ihe  New  York  Times  for  Julj^  26  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
ditions       tell  "what  the  hard-driven  farmer  is  thinlcing."    He  says  in  part:".... 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm.  taJ^ios  amount  to  31  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  not  income;  this  figure  was  for  1S29,  when  there  was  more  of 
a  not  income  thtin  tho3::c  will^,' ho  this  year.     The  f:armer's  taxes' exceed 
exponditm-Qs  for  fanii  improvcancnts;  arc  greater  than  his  total  invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  tools;  are  four  times  the  value  of  the  seed  he 
,  plants.    Tlie  farmer  laiows  that  now;  and  as  a  result  in  all  the  farming 

States  the  agitation  is  on  for  income  taxes.    It  will  he  fpllowed  logi- 
cally Dy  a  demand  for  larger  and  larger  inheritance  taxes  to  hreal?:  up 
the  centralization  of  wealth  and  power  in  too  few  hands. ...The  farmer  is 
producing  plenty  of  foodstuffs,  and  industry  is  producing  plenty  of  -the 
other  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.    Industry  would  like  to  trade 
with  the  farmer,  the  farmer  would  like  to  trade  with  industry,  and  the 
merchants  in  hctwocn  would  like  to  handle  the  exchange  at  a  fair  profit 
to  all  tlircc  groups.    But  somewhere  in  the  machinery  of  our  civilization 
is  something  that  prevents  the  exchange  hcing  made  except  through  ruin- 
ing the  farmer,  Industry  and  the  actual  merchant  or  middleman.    It  might 
he  mentioned  that,  the  farmer  and  consimcr  as  sucla  have  "been  placing  the 
hlome  on  the  middleman.    But  to-day  the  fcTcacr  sees  the  middlemen  he 
knows  in  much  the  name  position  he  is  in  himself.    At  the  same  time  he 
helieves  he  sees  another  and  comparatively  small  group  of  persons  who, 
in  fact,  are  not  producers  of  foodstuffs,  not  manufacturers,  not 
middlemen;  who  deal  not  in  tangihles  "but  in  intangioles.    And  he  is 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about  them.     In  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  this 
group  is  collecting  dividends  and  interest  (just  how  he  is  not  certain) 
on  a  lot  of  alleged  capital  that  exists  only  on  paper,... 

"I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  whether  the  farmer  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  line  his  thinlcing  is  following  these  days,     I  am  just  try- 
ing to  set  down  what  I  believe  he  is  thinking  about,  and  a  few  of  the 
reasons  he  is  thinking  that  way, , . .Pirst  of  all,  the  farmer  believes 
there  should  be  more  real  cooperation  from  Big  Business  in  the  East  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  Little  Business  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  the  problems  of  the  Wost.    Ho  wants  to  believe  in 
cooperative  marketing;  has  hopes  of  its  ultimate  success.    He  believes 
gai-abling  on  the  stock  exchanges  and  the  grain  exchanges  should  be 
curbed;  is  not  certain  but  that  in  the  long  run  the  cotuitry  would  be 
better  off  if  it  were  abolished.    He  feels  that  the  railroads'  pro- 
posed increase  in  freight  rates  at  this  time  is  impossible,  to  put  it  v 
mildly,    Tlie  farmer  is  trying  to  reduce  local  taxes;  trying  to  equalize 
the  tax  burden  through  income  taxes  and  better  ac3m:inistration  of  assess- 
mont  laws  and  practices.    He  is  pretty  well  convinced,  in  my  judgment, 
that  mergcra..and  consolidations,  and  tho  use  of  the  holding  company  to 
escape  regulation  and  evade  the  State  laws,  have  resulted  in  a  concen- 
tration of  Tfealth  in  too  few  hands.    And  he  wants  something  done  about 

Coffee  and  The  Journal  of  Home  Economics  for  August  contains  a  study  of 

Health         the  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  basal  metabolism  of  young  women.  The 
paper  is  presented  by  Helen  Hackett,  who  utilizes  the  data  from  her 
thesis  in  part  requirement  for  her  master  of  science  degree  in  the 
graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,    She  used  her  fellow 
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students  as  her  experimental  subjects,  and  her  evidence  "leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  drinld.ng  of  coffee  over  a  period  of  years  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  slightly  the  basal  metabolism  of  normal  young  ';-omen," 

Dairy  Industry  ITorman  G-.  Wright,  director  of  the  Hannah  Dairy  Institute  of 

in  Scotland    Scotland,  in  an  account  of  this  research  institute  in  the  Scotti-sh 

Journal  of  j^ri culture  for  July,  says:  "The  dairying  industry  is  one  of 
great  and  grovdng  importance  in  Scotland.    When  the  la.st  census  of  agri- 
cultural production  was  talcon,  it  was  shown  that  the  annual  value  of 
milk  end  dairy  produce  in  Scotland  had  risen  from  a  total  of  4,500,000 
pounds  in  1908  to  practically  9,000,000  pounds  in  1925.    Even  when  full 
allowoncG  is  made  for  the  general  increase  in  price  level '.over  this 
period,  these  figures  indicate  the  very  considerable  growth  of  thc^ in- 
dustry over  the  last  twenty  years.    Moreover  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
value  of  dairy  produce  ranks  second  onlj  to  that  of  livestock  in  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  country...." 

Pasteurization  The  Journal  of  ITutrition  for  July  contains  a  lengthy  paper 

and  Vitamin  C    outlining  the  work  of  a  group  of  scientists  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Research  on  "Tlie  Effect  of  Pasteurization  -upon 
Vitamin  C  Content  of  Milk  in  the  presence  of  Certain  Metals."  Tlie 
paper  is  surimari zed ,  in  part,  as  follows:"The  effect  upon  the  vitamin 
C  content  of  pasteurizing  fresh  milk  aerobically  in  alminum,  in  tinned 
copper,  and  in  copper  tubular  pasteurizers  has  been  studied.    The  do- 
struition  of  vitamin  C  was  placed  at  20  to  40  per  cent  in  aluminum.  This 
is  greater  thexi  the  destruction  previously  obtained  upon  boilm^  milk 
for  5  minutes  and  is  rather  to  be  expected  as  the  duration  of  exposure 
in  pasteurizing  was  much  longer  and  strictly  aerobic.    ITo  pasteurizing 
experiments  were  run  in  hard  glass  (pyrex)  because  et'W-aii.by  of  glass  and 
aluminum  had  been  previously  established  in  the  boiled  milk  ezqjeriments. 
The  effect  of  pasteurizing  miBc  in  tinned  copper  was  slightly  greater 
than  that  found  with  the  aluminum.    The  difference  is  less  than  the  or- 
der of  the  increments  of  dosage  employed.    The  effect  was  noticeable 
both  during  the  progress  of  the  e:q)ei*imcnt  and  upon  post-mortem  examinar- 
tion  of  the  animals.    Each  of  the  two  series  of  experiments  upon  milk' 
pasteurized  in  copper  was  run  respectively  and  simultaneously  with  two 
series  of  e:cperimen€s  upon  milk  pasteurized  in  aliminum,  so  that  possible 
deterioration  of  raw  nilk  as  the  season  advanced  does  not  enter.  This 
effect  wo  believe  is  referable  (vide  infra)  to  the  small  amount  of  cop- 
per exposed  to  the  milk  when  in  the  tinned  copper  pasiteurizcr.  The 
pasteurizing  of  milk  in  naked  copper  resulted  in  a  destruction  of  at 
.least  80  to  90  per' cent  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin,  but  since  the  ex- 
posure to  copper  as  well  as  the  aerobic  pasteurizing  process  both  tend 
to  destroy  the  vitamin,  all  of  the  80  to  90  per  cent  can  not  be  charged 
to  copper.    Since  both  acted  simultaneously,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  less  .than  the  stated  20  to  40  per  cent  must  be  charged  to  the 
aerobic  pasteurization  process  itself  because  copper  has  the  greater  ef- 
fect,   Ihe.- practical  importance  of  these  experiments  is  that  copper  is 
again  sliovm  to  be  unsuited  for  construction  of  dairy  equipment  so  fstil?  as 
the  conservation  of  vitamin  C  is  concerned.    Tinned  copper  is  likewi'se- 
unsatisfactory  both  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  replacing  of 
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worn  inaccensilile  parts  of  equipment  and  of  the  la;^ity  in  re  tinning  by 
the  dairy  trade.    Glass  (pyrex)  is  assumed  to  represent  an  inert  mater- 
ial and  by  previous  experimentation  with  boiled  milk  no  difference  was 
found  between  it  and  aluminum.    Aluminum  is  therefore  as  satisfactory  a 
material  as  we  have  for  the  construction  of  dairy  equipment  as  regards 
the  dcstriiction  of  vitamin  0.    We  have  reason  to  suspect  that  block  tin 
would  not  be  satisfactory...." 

fnoat  Sur~  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  July  28  says:  "The  Grain 

plus  Market  Analyst  Club's  e:qplanation  of  the  present  price  of  ?/he at— surplus 

production,  and  abortive  attempts  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  surplus 
production—will  seem  relatively  satisfactory  to  most  people.  ..  .But  that 
does  not  seriously  aiffect  the  plausibility  of  the  explanation.  However, 
in  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  explanations  of  the  wheat  calamity,  one 
very  important  element  is  lacking.    That  is  the  explanation  of  \^hy  the 
wheat  farmers  continue  to  produce  at  top  speed  in  the  face  of  the  vir- 
tual certainty  of  disastrous  prices.    The  Grain  Market  Analyst  Club  says! 
'This  surplus  represents  the  patriotic  effort  to  stimulate  v/heat  produc- 
tion in  irorth  America,  Argentina  and  Australia  during  the  World  War ,  to 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  field  of  world 
supply.    The  acreage  added  in  these  countries  for  that  purpose  has  been 
retained  oven  after  Hussia  returned  to  the  position  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer, and  it  is  this  excessive  acreage  coupled  with  above-normal  acre 
yields  in  the  last  few  years  that  has  produced  the  world  surplus  of 
whipat'.'^    But  this  still  leaves  unexplained  why  this  added  acreage  re- 
mains-; Trhy*'  the  v?heat  farmers,  having  done  their  patriotic  duty  during 
the  7/ar,  still  feel  impelled  to  continue  to  produce  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  price  disaster.    This  year,  for  example,  a  very  low  price  of 
wheat  was  .  z  about  as  certain,  in  the  face  of  the  projected  plantings, 
as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  yet  these  plantings  were  carried  out  about 
as  scheduled.    Various  possible  explanations  come  to  mind.    One  is  that 
the  wheat  farmers  have  'fixed  costs'  in  the  form  of  land,,  and  equipment 
which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  produce -^'whcn  there  Is  a  chejicc  to*' 
got  anything  above  the  immediate  outlaj'"  for  seed  and  laboi'.    Another  is 
that,  in  sDite  of  their  bitter  contempt  for  the  'gamblers'  in  the  graiti  _ 
pit,,  they  have  an  undying  love  of  gambling  on  the  ch-ance  that  there  will 
be  &  crop  failure  somewhere  that  will  make  them  rich.  Theoretically, 
lov7  prices  should  prompt  a  shai^  curtailment  of  acreage.    ActuaJly  it 
does  not  seem  to^  work  that  way.    An  explanation  of  this  economic  per- 
versity, which  the  Analyst  Club  omits,  is  essential  to  anything  like  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  present  price  of  wheat," 
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products  Jvly  29. — Livestodi  prices. at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  aaicl  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to 
$9;  cows,  good  and  choice  $4  to  $6.50;  heifers  (550-850  Its.)  good 
and  Qhoice  $7  to  $9;  vealers,  good  and . choice  $8  to  $9.75;  feeder  and 
stoc&r  cattle,  steers,  good, and  choice  $5,75  to  $7,    Heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Its.)  good ^ and' choice  $5.90  to  $7.60;  lia-ht  lights  (140- 
150  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $8.15;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Tos.) 
good  and  choice  $7. to  $7,65  (soft  or  9ily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- ^ 
eluded"  from  above  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7,25  to  $8,50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stodc) 
medium  to  choice  $4  to  $5,85, 

G-rain  prices:  ilo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  59-^  to  624^;  l'o,2  red  winter,  Chicago  504^  to  502(^; 
St.  Louis  48p:^;  Kansas  Oity-44-i-^;  rIo,2  hard  winter,  Chicago  50f^; 
Kansas  City  42^  to  42f^;  No. 3  mixed  co.rn  Minneapolis  49^  to  50^;  Kansas 
City  485^  to  49^;  No. 3  yellow,  Chicago *5l|^  to  54^;  Minneapolis  52^  to 
53j^;  lTo,5  white  .oat Chicago  2l2^.€o  22]2^  (new);  Minneapolis ,22:5^  to 
23^  St.  Louis  2lt^  to  21^^;  Kansas  City  22^.         ,         ,        .   :  .  . 

Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  jobbing  at  wide  range  of  $1.50-$2,75, 
with  Minneapolis  sales  high  as  $5.35  per  barrel;  $1,65-$1,75  f.o.b. 
Eastern  Shore  points,    Kansas  and  Missouri  Cobblers  $1.15-$1,25  per  100^ 
pounds  in  Chicago  carlot  market;  $1-$1.05  f.o.b.  loading  stations.  Iowa 
yellow  onions  selling  in  city  markets  at  wide  range  of  65^-$l,50  per 
50-pound  sack,  with  western  yellow's  at  $1-$1,75  per  bag  of  50  pounds.  . 
Hew  'xork  State  >stock  50(z}-65^  in  New  York  City,    Virginia  yellov;s  in 
bushel  hampers  35(^-50^  in  a  few  markets,  with  New  Jersey  stock  at  75^^- 
90^,    Western  cantaloupes  Jobbing  at  $l,75-$3.75 ^per  standard  crate  of 
45,    Arlcansas  stock  $l,50-$2.50  and  North  Carolina  cantaloupes  75^- 
$1,50  per  crate  in  terminal  markets.    Jumbo  crates  from  Texas  bringing 
$l,50-$2,50  in  consuming  centers;  75^-90^  cash  track  at  shipping  points. 
Maryland  Salmon  Tints  $l,5O.$l,80  per  large  crate  at  farmers'  auction 
sales  rxound  Salisbury;  $l-$2,25  in  a  few  city  markets.  California 
Honey  Bal]s  jobbing  at  $l,75-$2,75  per  crate  of  45  melons,  with  Honey 
Dews  in  usual  crates  at  $1-$1,75.    Southeastern  Tom  Watson  watermelons 
ranging  $l35-$250  per  carload  of  24  to  50-pound  stock  in  consuming  cen- 
ters, or  25^<-50j^  on  a  unit  basis.    Dixie  Belles  bringing  Oll5-$235  per 
Carload  or  25j^— 45^  per  melon  in  large  terminals,  with  Thurmond  Grays  at 
$135-$225  per  car  or  30^50^  .per  melon.    Cash- track  sales  of  Dixie 
Belles  and  Thurmond  G-rays  mostly  $30-$60  per  carload  at  Georgia  shipping 
points.    Te:xas  melons  low  as  355^-45^  per  100  pounds,  cash- track. 
Georgia  Elberta  poaches  and  North  Carolina  Hiloys  and  Belles  returning 
only  50^  per  bushel  basket  or  per  crate  st  shipping  points,  with  Arkan- 
sas Slbertas  ranging  70^-75(^*in  the  Nashville,  Ark.,  ai strict.  City 
dealers  getting  mostly  $l.-$i,75  per  crate  or  bushel  of  southeastern 
peaches. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mai'kets 
declined  6  points  to  7,85^  per  lb.  On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price 
was  11,77{^,    October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  10  points  to  8.57^,  and  on  the  Now  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 5  points  to  8,61^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


P    „rpd  in  the  Press  Ser^'ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  StMes  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
Prepared  m  the  ^^f^^J^J^'  "^^^^^      reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
Lro^ctte:?  !—                          views^and  opinions  .noted  is  e.pre.l.  disclaimed.   The  '.ntent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.   - 
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TREASURY  BUDGET  The  press  to~day  says:  "Slashing  all  unnecessary  expendi- 

EEDUOTIOII  tures  for  the  1933  fiscal  year,  the  Treasury  has  complied  with 

President  Hoover's  economy  instructions  by  eliminating  $6,000,000 
from  its  budget.    This  saving  is  exclusive  of  the  Federal  "building 
program  which  was  enlarged  "by  Congress  at  President  Hoover's  recommendation  to 
alleviate  the  unemplo-Tmcnt'  situation.    It  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $120,000,000 
in  1933  as  compared  with  $60,000,000  appropriated  this  year  and  will  make  the  to- 
tal Treasury  outlay  $314,000,000  or  $54,000,000  more  than  was  appropriated  for  the. 
present  fiscal  year.    Deducting  the  public  "building  program,  the  Treasury's  "budget 
for  1933  mil  total  $254,000,000  as  compared  with  $250,000,000  in  the  present  year, 


II 
•  t . 


COTTON  POLICY                  Carl  Williagis,  cotton  member  of  the  Farm  Board,  said  yes- 
terday stabilization  supplies  of  cotton  would  be  withheld  from 
markets  pending  preparation  of  a  new  statement  of  policy  ?;hich  is 
understood  to  be  under  consideration,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report 
says:  "The  period  during  which  the  board  had  agreed  not  to  sell  any  of  its  hold- 
ings expires  to-day.    Williams  said  he  doubted  whether  a  new  statement  would  be 
ready.    He  said  the  board  had  loaned  up  to  July  1    $117,000,000  to  cotton  coopera- 
tives and  the  Stabilization  Corporation  which  a  year  ago  bought  1,300,000  bales 
from  the  1929  crop  s?arplus."   

LIMBER  IIJDUSIERY  Limitation  of  production  to  a  minimum,  reduction  of  im- 

ports and  efforts  to  increase  building  of  small  homes  and  farm 
buildings  were  recommended  by  the  Timber  Conservation  Board  yester- 
"iay  as  a  means  of  as  si  stingy- the  lumber  industry,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
The  statement  says:  "Reporting  to  Secretary  Lamont,  the  board  set  forth  a  series 
of  recommendations  along  with  statements  of  general  conditions  in  the  industry. 
The  board  urged  that  withdrawals  from  stocks  of  manufacturers  between  July  and 
December,  1931,  should  be  not  less  than  half  the  indicated  excess  stocks  of 
4,500,000,000  feet  and  suggested  further:  That  during  that  period  production  be 
limited  to  the  minim-um  'which  financial  and  community  exigencies  will  permit,' 
That ^  consideration  be  given  by  Individual  manufacturers  to  timing  reduction  in  pro* 
Auction  so  as  to  inflict  minimum  hardship  on  dependent  employees.  That  lumber  im- 
porters reduce  their  importations...." 


^ASSHOPPERS  STORED         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Lamar,  Colo., 

JuH  CHICKEIT       says:  "I'armers  of  this  grasshopper-infested  region  have  devised  a 
means  of  turning  the  destructive  pests  into  chicken  feed.  With 
troughs  placed  in  front  of  automobiles  the  famers  drive  through 
grain  fields.    The  insects  fall  into  clear  water  in  the  troughs. 

They  are  poured  later  into  sacks  to  dry  and  will  be  fed  to  chickens  next  winter. 

One  farmer  gathered  thirty  bushels  of  grasshoppers  to  the  acre  by  this  method  of 

'narvesting.'" 
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Barnes  on  Julius  H.  Barnes,  m'iting  under  the  title  "Business  Looks  at 

Business     Unemployraent"  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  says:  "...For  nearly  two 
centuries  industry  has  "been  building  the  gigantic  productive  machine 
which  has  lifted  from  millions  of  hman  "beings  the  threat  of  starvation 
and  want  and  has  set  new  limits  of  sustenance  for  the  increasing  popu- 
lations of  the  world.    Beginning  "by  harnessing  water,  itb  "brought  steam 
under  control  and  is  now  developing  electricity  and  releasing  the  forces 
locked  in  the  chemical  balance  of  the  constituents  of  matter.     It  has 
applied  thir3  power  literally  to  t?ie  moving  of  mountains  as  well  as  to 
the  stitching  of  gloves  and  the  wrapping  of  a  stick  of  chewing  gum. 
It  is  conceivable  that  this  resourcefulness  has  developed  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  not  been  applied  skillfully  to  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put.    It  is  inconceivable  that  it  shall  be  arbitrarily  halted  because 
the  most  lia.s  not  been  made  of  it.    Already  business  is  occupied  with 
the  taslc  of  bringing  this  power  under  better  direction  and  control. 
Having  built  the  machine,  industry  is  devising  ways  of  using  it  to 
greater  advantage .    It  is  turning  its  attention  from  the  development  of 
production  to  development  of  distribution,  to  mal-ing  the  machine  sub- 
servient, not  hostile,  to  humaJi  needs.    Perhaps  Indus tr^?-  is  entering 
upon  its  second  phase  of  revolutionary  development,  which  is  the  logi- 
cal seauoncc  of  the  i^irst  industrial  revolution  which  marked  the  rise 
of  the  present  economic  system,..." 

Cotton  G-rading  Walter  Colbert,  director  of  the  Cotton  G-rowers  Association, 

Ardnore,  Okla. ,  in  a  letter  to  Commerce  and  Finance  for  July  29,  says: 
"I  have  personally  been  growing  cotton  directly  and  indirectly  for  over 
fifty  years;  if  a  farmer  ever  sold  his  cotton  on  grade  or  staple  before 
the  oi-ganization  of  the  Cotton  Growers  Association,  the  same  is  surely 
news  to  me.    It  -was  mostly  hog-round  and  a  horse- jockeying  proposition. 
If  I  have  seen  one  bale  of  cotton  bought  without  sampling,  I  have  soon 
a  thousand;  and  the  price  was  based  mostly  on  whether  the  farmer  was  a 
poor  '^:.i±tc  man  or  a  negro.    In  fact,  I  have  soon  buyers  pay  more  for 
half  md  half  and  low  grades  of  cotton  than  they  did  for  staple  cotton. 
At  some  cotton  points,  cotton  was  bought  altogether  on  a  half  and  half 
basis,  and  if  the  farmer  had  a  staple  bale  of  cotton  he  got  half  and 
half  prices  for  it  Just  the  same.    The  Government's  investigation  a  few 
years  ago  showed  the  buyer  paid  very  little  attention  to  grade  and  sta- 
ple when  he  was  buying  from  the  farmer.    However,  there  could  be  some 
isolated  places  where  the  buyer  gave  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
mium on  different  staples.    I  m  just  wondering  if  Mr.  Davis  (C.  G. 
Davis,  Texarliana,  Ark.)  ever  wallred  behind  a  plow  or  ever  produced  a  balo 
of  cotton  and  tried  to  sell  it  to  some  country  cotton  buyer,  an4  the 
cotton  buyer  told  him  the  grade  and  staple  of  his  cotton  and  paid  him 
the  price  that  grade  was  vrorth." 

Henry  Ford  is  the  subject  of  an  interview  by  Wheeler  McMillin 
in  The  Country  Home  for  August,    Agriculture,  Mr.  Ford  is  quoted  in  the 
interview  as  saying,  needs  more  refinanent.    He  advocates  more  laaowledge 
of  how  to  apply  labor  and  material  to  each  other  to  utilize  more  of  the 
by-products  of  farming,    Mgthods  of  production  need  improvement,  he 
writes,  as  do  machinery,  fertilizers  and  subdivision  of  products.  There 
is  no  need  to  speak  of  a  surplus  of  goods,  Mr.  Ford  says,  when  a  large 
percentage  of  American  homes  arc  yet  to  be  modernized.  "On  the  farms 
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alone,"  he  says,  "are  millions  of  houses  without  hathrooms,  without 
water  systems,,  without  electric  lights  and  other  amenities  and  con- 
veniences of 'modern  life,"    Mr.  Jord  advocategf,  the  industrialization 
of  agriculture  and  the  ruralization  of  industrj^.  ■ 

Labor  !Ihirn-  ,  Ihe  Ihireau^of  LalDor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
over  of  LalDor  presents  June  lahor  turnover  rates  for  manufacturing  as -a 

whole  and  for  10  separate  raairafacturing  industties.     The  all  manufactur- 
ing rates  are  made  up  from  representative  estalDlishments  employing 
approximately  1,250,000  people.    For  industry  as  a  whole,  the  June  ac*- 
cession  rate  was  2,41,  and  the  total  separation  rate  was  5,09.  The 
highest  accession  rate  for  any  of  the  industries  for  which  separate  fig»- 
uros  arc  presented  was  shovm  by  the  brick  industry.    This  rate  was  6*67, 
Iron  and  steel  had  the  lowest  accession  rate,  1,20.     The  highest  quit 
rate,  1,61,  was  shpwn  by* the  bodst  and  shol  industry.     The  lowest  quit  * 
rate,  ,69,  was  sho;vn  by  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry.    The  ^'  • 
highest  discharge  .2;ate,  ,52,  occurred  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat .  paclc" 
ing  industry;  the  lowest,  ,11,  in  the*  iron,  and  steel  industry.  ''The 
automo"ti-<z:e  ihdus-fry  had  the  highest  layoff  rate,  10,57.     The  lowest  lay- 
off rate,  ,56,  was  shown  by  the  men's  clothing  industry, 

Ostrolerilc  on  Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  v^Titing  under  the  title  "Farmers  Quitting 

Cooperation    Cut-Throat  Competition"  in  Current  History  for  August,  says:  "... 

While  the  cooperative  m.ovement  has  as  ye  t  brought  about  no  monopolistic 
control  and  hence  no  monopoly  prices,  it  has  already  achieved  consider- 
able savings  to  the  farmer.     In  the  case  of  California  citrus  growers, 
a  reasonably  stable  price  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  increasing 
production.    The  California  Fruit  Exchange,  which  controls  some  85  per 
cent  of  the  citrus  frait  prod.uccd  in  Calif oi-nia,  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tend its  markets,  design  new  fruit  drinlcs,  expand  its  export  market, 
compete  successfully  with  the  glutted  markets  created  by  the  chaotic 
shipments  from  the  unorganized  Florida  markets,  and  on  the  whole  has 
insured  considerable  prosperity  for  the  California  growers.    The  pro- 
cess has  made  available  ample  fruit  of  excellent  quality  and  variety  at 
low  cost  to  an  increasing  section  of  the  public.    Even  if  the  Florida 
growers  should  organize  a  cooperative  which  with  the  California  coopera- 
tive could  monopolize  the  marks  t,  the  growers  would  probably  want  to 
secure  large  congimption  with  moderate  prices  rather  than  check  con- 
sumption through  higher  prices.    In  short,  the  Farm  Board's  program  to 
continue  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing  is  a  long-time  pro- 
gran  for  agricultural  relief.    It  embodies  elements  that  may  bring 
about  greater  prosperity  for  the  farmer,  that  will  render  obsolete  much 
of  the  present  private  marine  ting  facilities  but  that  need  not  necessar- 
ily bring  about  the  evils  of  monopolistic  price  control," 

5adio  Business  Dane  Yorke ,  writing  on  "The  Eadio  Octapus"  in  The  American 

Mercury  for  August,  says:         Radio  has  simply  epitomized  the  history 
of  American  business  in  this  la'gt  decade  of  progress.    The  industry 
illustrates  the  tj'pical  short-sightedness,  the  greedy  overreaching, 
the  worship  of  volume  through  high-pressure  selling  and  m^ss  produc- 
tion, which  has  been  so  characteristic.     'The  radio  business,'  says 
a  trade  magazine,  'has  been  running  around  in  a  vicious  circle  of  over- 
supply  and  under-demand..,,Tho  alleged  reason  for  such  large  production 
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sCiiedules  is  that  low  costs  depend  upon  mass  production.    But  this 
seems  to  he  false  reasoning  when  a  million  or  more  leftovers  must  he 
sold  at  a  loss. '...The  Indus  try— like  American  husiness  generally—- 
has  reached  such  a  pealc  of  efficiency  that  it  is  now  possihle  for  'a 
hrand  of  radio  to  "be  founded,  to  establish  a  national  sale,  and  to  go 
hanlanipt  never  to  run  again— aU" within  a  single  season.'    With  a  market 
that  has  never  ahsorhcd  5,000,000  receiving-sets  in  any  one  yesx  the 
industry  stands  to-day  with  a  production  capacity  of  three  times  that* — 
or  15,000,000  sets  a  year.    One-third  capacity  is  therefore  normal 
operation— as  compared  to  the  50^  which  constitutes  normal  for  the  au— 
tomohile ,  and  the  60fo  for  steel.     The  radio  tube  industry  is  so  over- 
produced that  prices  have  been  slashed  65  and  70^-and  with  such  meagre 
results  tliat  there  is  persistent  cry  that  'tubes  are  made  too  good,' 
The  call  is  for  qualitj'-  to  be  sacrificed — the  pfesent  tubes  last  too 
long  to  suit  the  hungry  sellorsi    The  final  picture  is  of  one  great 
plant  blandly  turning  out  identical  radio  cliassis  to  bo  sold  under  four 
different  trademarks— each  chassis  cynically  (perhaps)  advertised  as 
representing  the  individual  thought  and  radio  manufacturing  skill  of 
four  different  and  well-lmown  jimerican  corporations. ..  .Oddly  enough, 
the  two  shining  examples  of  success  in  the  radio  manufacturing  field 
are  given  by  two  manufacturers  who  have  all  along  clung  to  ideals  of 
fine  quality,  carefully  regulated  production,  meticulously  selected 
distribution,  and  jealously  guarded  goodwill.    Quaintly  old-fashioned, 
yet  somehow  curiously  prof itablel , , ,3ut  it  is  doubtful  if  such  small 
details  Vvdll  have  much  meaning  for  the  radio  industry  as  a  whole.  Just 
now  its  leaders  are  dreaming  of  television  and  a,dmiring  the  lovely 
picture  painted,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Radio  Corporation,  of  twenty 
million  iteaea^ican  homes  to  be  turned  into  little  theatres;    Hungaily  the 
trade  yearns  for  that  dream  to  come  true.,.." 
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Products  July  SO.— Livestock  prices. at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  aiicl*  vealers,  steers  (1100~1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7,50  to 
$9;  00^73,  good  and  choice  $4  to  $6.50;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6,75  to  $9;;vealers,  good. and  choice  $8,50  to  $10;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $6  to  $7,    Heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $5.90  to  $7,65;  light  lights  (140-160 
ITds,  )  good  and  choice  $7,60  to  $8,25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs,) 
good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  e:n:- 
cluded  from  above  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs,  down)  $7  to  $8,25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
me  dim  to  choice  $4  to  $5.85. 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l'  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary 
protein)  Minneapolis  59^^  to  62^;  lJo,2  red  winter,  Chicago  50^  to  51^; 
St,  Louis  to  48^;  Kansas  City  44^  to  44g-^;  170.2  hard  winter, 

Chicac^o  50-i-^  to  51^*  KaJisas  City  4l3^  to  42f^;  ITo.S  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
52^;  Minneapolis  48^^  to  49i^;  Zansas  City  47^  to  48^;  lTo.3  yellow, 
Chicago. 53^  to  54i-rf;  Minneapolis  53|-^  to  54-|-^;  Kansas  City  50r^  to  51^; 
lTo,3  white  oats,  Chicago  21^  to  22^^  (new);  Minneapo  lis  21  7/8^  to 
22.7/8fj;  St.  Louis  2li^  to.2li-^;  Kansas  City  201"^  to  21^^, 

Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  selling  in  city  markets  at  $1.25— 
$3.35  per  barrel;  $1,60*7$1.70  f.o.b,  shipping  points.    Kansas  and 
Missouri  sadced  Cobblers  $1.20-$1,40  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago  carlo t 
market;  ateady  at  $1-$1.05  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  Kaw  Valley  points.  Iowa 
yellow  onions  ranging  65^-$l,50  per  50-pound  sack  in  terminal  market s« 
We'btern  stock  bringing  $1.1C-$1.75.    ilew  Yprk  City  quoting  Hew  York 
State' yellow  varieties  at  50^-75^  per  50-pound  bag  or  $1,25-$1,50  per 
100-pound  sack,    Hew  Jersey  bttshel  hampers  ranging  generally  65^-90^. 
Western  cantaloupes  jobbing  at  $1.75-$3.75  per  standard  crate  of  45 
in  consuning  centers.    Arlcansas  stock  $l,50-$2.50  and  Horth  Carolina 
arrivals  75^-$l,75,    Maryland  cantaloupe s . in  large  crate  jobbing  at 
755)<-$2,25  in  a  few  cities;  $1,50-$1.90  cash  to  growers  on  Eastern  Shore, 
Jumbo  crates  from  Texas  bringing  $1.50-$2, 50  in  consuming  centers; 
75cf-90{^  f.o.b,  California  Honey  Dews  $1.10-$1.75  per  usual  crate  in 
terminal  mar  lie  ts;  Honey  Balls  $1.75-$2,75  per  crate  of  45  melons.  South- 
eastern Tom  Watson  watermelons  ranging  $140-$255  per  carload  of  24  to 
30-pound  stock  in  city  markets,  or  25^^-50^  per  melon;  cash-track  sales 
in  Georgia  at  $40-$75  per  carload.    Dixie  Belles  bringing  $40-$70  at  ^ 
shipping  points  and  $115-$225  in  terminal  markets  on  carlot  basis.  Texas 
melons  35^-40^  per  100  pounds  cash-track  at  loading  stations;  $1.25- 
$2,10  per  100  pounds  in  midwe-gtem  maris  ts. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
laarketa  advanced  2  points  to  7,B7{^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year 
ego  the  price  stood  at  11,76^,    October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  8,60f{,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  8.64^. 

Wliolcsalc  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  How  York  wore: 
92  score,  25i^*  91  score,  24^^;  90  score,  24^ 

*  TTliolcsalc  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  j\merican  cheese  at  He-'  York 

were:  Plats,  14. to  16^^;  Single  Daisies,  14f  to  15^^;  Young  jimericas, 
15-3^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  i\gr.  Econ.) 
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THE  PEESIHEITT                  The  Associated.  Press  to-day  says:  "Drought  and  insect- 
ORDERS  PEST       ridden  sections  of  the  ITorthwest  and  Central  States  v/ere  told  hy 
ESLEEU               President  Hoover  yestei*day  they  would  have  the  help  of  the  G-overn- 
ment  in  meeting  the  situa,tion.    In  a  statement  issued  after  he  had 
left  for  his  Rapidan  CaiTip';  LIr.  Hoover  said  he  had*  directed  the  Do- 
paftmont  of  igric-jlturc  to  cooperate  in'fnccting'  the  problems  caused  b^-lack  of  rain 
and- a. plague  of  grasshopper  s. ...  The  President  said  the  department  ras  engaged  in  a 
regarvey  in  sections  of  Montana,  ITorth  an.d  South  Da^cota,  Iowa,  Ilebraska  and  Minne- 
sota,..."   


GEEKAIIY  AtlD  E.  V.  Oulahan,  writing  in  Ihe  Hew  York  Times  to-day,  says: 

&ER10£1  T7HEAT  "President  Hoover  has  undertalosn  another  effort  to  help  Germ.any  in 
illD  CCTTOH         her  present  economic  and  financial  stress.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
*  sug;gestion'  to  the  German  G-ovcrmnent  through  Frederick  M.  Sackett, 
Anhassador  o,t  Berlin,  that  if  Grenns.ny  should  so  desire,  the  Federal 
rarrn- Board'  would  soir  it  substantial  amounts  of  wheo.t  and  cotton  on  liberal*  credit 
terms. .".  .[Che  State  Department  did  not  isgao  any  formal  comnaniquo,  but  in  response 
to  questions  it  was  said  there  that  Anbassador  Sackett  ha'g  suggested  to**the  Germans 
that  perhaps  it  mi;Tht  be  of  help  to  Germany  if  the  Federal  Farm  Board  would  sell*on 
liberal  credit  terms  substantial  amounts  of  its  holdings  in  wheat  and  cotton.  Hota,*- 
ever,  the  department  added,  neither  the  Farm  Board  nor  the  Government  has  yet  re- 
ceived any  requests  from  Gormany  along  these  lines...." 


GRAIH  RATES                     Totitions  to  the  Interstate  Comraercd  Commission  for*  a.  sus- 
pension of  rates  and  regulations,  included  in  its  revision  of  the. 
freight  structure  on  grain  and  grain  products  in  the  West  v;ere  de- 
nied by  that  body  yesterday  and  the  order  will  become  effective  to-day,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.    The  revised  rates  also  will  affect  movements  of  the  commodity 
for  export.   

BHITISH  BUTDGET  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Sweeping  economies  totaling 

almost  ^500,000,000  in  the  first  year  are  urged  by  the  government's 
committee. on  national  expenditure,  whoso  anxiously  awa.itcd  report 

was  issued  yesterday.    The  chief  saving  proposed  is  a  drastic  reduction  of  uncmploy*. 

nicnt  insurance  pa;Tacnts. . . . " 


JOHEIGIT  EEDIS-  A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Banl^  of  England 

C0I31W  MIES       July  30  raised  its  rediscount  rate  from  3^  to  4i  per  cent,  the  sec- 
ond rise  of  a  full  point  in  successive  weeks. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says:  "The  central  committee  of  the      '  ' 
ReichsbariLc  last  night  raised  the  discount  to  15  per  cent  and  the 
rate  for  loans  on  collateral  to  20  per  cent. 
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Butler  on  President  ITicholas  i.iurray  Butler  of  ColunTDia  University,  IJew 

lilforld  Ad-  York,  told  3,000  summer  students  at  ihe  annual  asseml)ly  in  the  univer- 
vance  sity  gj^inasium  July  29  that  the  future  of  our  western  civilization  de- 

pends upon  the  ontcome  of  a  conflict  het'.veen  those  w'lo  think  in  terms 
of  yesterday  and  those  who  thinlc  in  terms  of  tomorrow.     "Oiir  llation 
must  either  go  ahead  or  go  to  pieces,",  he  said,    "A  conflict  is  going 
on  with  grea.t  vigor,"  he  continued,  "with  grea.t  sharpness  of  definition, 
not  only  in  the  puhlic  eye,  in  the  dispatches  in  the  press,  hut  fre- 
quently and  for  the  most  part  underneath  the  sijrfaco;  and  as  that  con- 
flict is  decided,  so  this  changing  world  will  go  forward  or  go  to 
pieces. ...  Tlic  dominating  factor  is  this:  That  the  political  considera,- 
tions,  powerful  and  important  as  they  i,»;orc,  which  have  guided  and  ac- 
companied the  llation  "building  process  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,, have  given  way  to  new  economic  considerations,  in  order  that  men 
may  live  the  life  which  they  no',7  conceive  as  essential  to  their  happi- 
ness and  satisf action.    What  this  means  is*that  ccondmic  bo-Ondarics 
ere  no  longer  co— terminous  with  political  boundaries.     The  world  must 
seek  nov7  economic  boundaries.    That  was  the  reason  for  the  proposal  of 
Mr,  Briand,  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  minds,  that  there  be  built  i^p 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  new  economic  union.,.."  (17. Y, Times,  July  30) 

Meat  Trade  A  slightly  improved  demand  for  pork  and  beef,  particularly 

the  lighter  weight  cuts,  featured  the  meat  trade  during  the  month 
closing  July  31,  according  to  a  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  sit- 
uation issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers.    Prices  of 
some  cuts  of  pork  and  of  some  grades  and  weights  of  beef  advanced 
slightly  as  a  result  of  the  improved  demand.    The  trade  in  fresh  pork 
products  was  featured  b^'-  a  scarcity  of  lighter  averages  of  loins  which 
resulted  in  a  wide  price  difference  bct7;cc,n  the  price  of  light  and 
heavier  weight  loins.     In  some  cases  this  difference  was  the  largest 
ever  reported.    The  smoted  meat  trade,  e:scept  in  the  case  of  bacon, 
improved  during  the  month.     Haras  moved  readily  at  somewhat  higher 
prices.    Bacon  sales  were  light  during  the  month  .and  prices  showed 
little  change.    Bacon  of  all  weights,  in  slab  or  sliced  form,  represents 
an  unuOTally  good  buy  for  the  housewife  at  the  present  time.  Demand 
for  cooked  hara"was  good  during  the* month,  and  especially  brisk  dm-ing 
the  first  part_     Sausage  sales  showed  marked  improvement.     The  hide* 
market  v/as  active  at  higher  prices.    Continued  improvement  in  the  shoe 
indiistry  has  stimlated  the  hide  market.     The  export  trade  in  meats 
continued  light  during  the  month,  but  there  were  some  increases  in 
prices. 

Hoadside  An  editorial  in  The  ITew  York  Times  for  July  23  says:  "It  is 

Beauty        good  to  learn  from  the  American  Civic  Association's  current  bulletin 
that  something  is  being  done  to  preserve  roadside  beauty.  California 
has  lately  destroyed  50,000  objectionable  billboards  along  her  highways. 
'ITow  when  we  invite  our  friends  to  cone  and  sec  the  wonders  of  the 
world,'  says  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  'there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  to  conduct  them  do-OTi  a  dark  alley  of  ads.'    Maryland  hotel 
men  have  agreed  to  discontinue  this  form  of  advertising.     Others  could 
afford  to  follow  their  example,  since  a  lurid  sign  must  repel  at  least 
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some  ;oronpective  patrons.    Much  recent  legislation  is  aimed  at  the 
growing  nuisance  of  the  automobile  'graveyard';  the  industry  itself  is 
at  last  giving  attention  to  that  problem.     In  Massachusetts  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  now  has  before  it  the  long-awaited  special  master's  re- 
port dealing  with^e  local  "billboard  law.     'Beauty  in  the  sense  intend- 
ed and  employed  in  the  framing  and  administration  of  those  rules  s.nd 
regulations,  '  the  master  says,   'has  in  fact  a  real  and  substaaitial  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  Commonwealth,'     His  findings  may  ultimately  be  de- 
bated before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    But  it  will  be  a 
long  day  before  roadside  esthetics  can  rest  on  regulation  alone.  Zoning 
may  in  time  stretch  its  mantle  over  them,  ta^^ation  may  help  to  djrive  out 
of  business  those  who  would  destroy  them,  here  and  there  an  advertiser 
may  cooperate,  but  the  final  arbiter  must  be  public  taste,    ii^erica  may 
be  reviled  for  her  slovenliness  by  critics  from  other  countries — a  G-cr- 
man  author  calls  her  a  'Billboard  Paradise' — but  she  is  not  the  only 
sinner.    In  the  introduction  to  the  year  booh  of  the  British  Design  and 
Industries  Association  Clough  Williams-Ellis  indicts  the  civilization 
which  is  'fouling  its  oto  nest'  and  desolating  the  English  countryside. 
, . . 

ITilliamstown  A  T7illiamstown,  Mass.,  dispatcli  July  31  states  that  a  plea  for 

Conference  political  and  econom.ic  disarmament  was  made  July  30  by  ITewton  D.  Balcer, 
Secretary  of  War  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet,  who  delivered  the  convo- 
cation address  opening  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics.     "Woxtld  Economic  Planning"  was  his  topic.     The  report  says:. 
"Mr,  Baker  proposed  that  an  interna,tional  conference  be  convolved  to  plan 
for  simultaneous  horizontal  tariff  reductions  over  a  period  ol*  year s', , . , 
Tcudng  Up  the  question  a.s  to  whether  under  modern  conditions  v/orid 
economics  can  be  permitted  to  develop  without  a  plan  such  as  the  Russian 
five-year  plan,  Mr.  Baker  said  that  any  possible  analogy  between  the 
Russian  plan  and  a  world  economic  plan  was  misleading  because  Russia 
was  planning  to  catch  -up,  while  the  other  nations  were  planning  to  go 
forward,,,," 
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CrEKlAirr  AND  '    A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  3  '.says:  "No 

IfHEAE  AND  formal  proposal  for  the  sale  of  the  American  Farm  Board's  surplus 

COTTOH  stocks  of  wheat  and  cotton  has  yet  heen  suomitted  to  the  German 

Government,  and  it  was  stated  in  official  quarters  that  negotia- 
tions are  still  in  the.- ^con-^ersation  stage, ^  as  tKe  question  of  amounts,  prices  . 
y5nd  modes  of  delivery  involve  complicated  computations.    0?he  s'uggestion  received 
'from,. the 'Farm  Bdard^  is, "now  "being  studied  hy  the  Ministries  of  Economics  and  Agri- 
culturW^  to  which  it  has  hoon  referred  by.  the  Cahinct,  and  the  government's  reply, 
it  was  announced,  mil  he  forthcoming  ne."xt  week,..." 


.ICHE'PEESIDEHT  a  Luray,  Va. ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover 

JiKD  UIEMPLOy-    interrt5)ted  the  quiet  of  his  week-end  rest  at  his  Rapidan  camp 
MM  yesterday  to  discuss  unemployment  relief  with  Secretary  Doak.  The 

conferencQ  with  the  Lahor  Secretary  was  similar  to  the  President's 
*  recent  diijcussion  of  the  relief  problem  with  John  Barton  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Red  C:^oss.    The  administration's  program  provides  for  a  sarvey 
of  probable  vrinter  needs,  with  direct  relief  to  come,  from  State  and  county  agen- 
cies.   A  report  is  erpected  to  be  submitted  to  the  White  House  by  Doalc  after  con- 
ditions have  been  ?;eighed, , . ," 

FEDEHAL  EXPENSES  The  press  of  August  2  says:  "Despite  President -'lloo verbis 

warning  to  departments  that  there  must  be  extensive  reductions  in 
*  governmental  expenditures,  the  general  outlay  for  the  first  30  d.ajB 
of  the  nev/  fiscal  year  was  $47,000,000  greater  than  for  the  sajne  period  a  year 
previous..  The  Treatmry' s  daily  statement,  giving  condition  of  the  Government  to 
the  close  of  business  July. 30,  showed  that  the  general  departmental  expenditures 
had  amounted  to  -$237, 580 j  634,  as  compared  with  $190,502,921  in  the  first  30  days 
of  the  1931  fiscal  year.,,," 


ALASKAU  IIMBER  The.  New  York  Times  to-day  says:-  "The  Anerican  Paper  and 

P^i.lp  Association  made  public  yesterday  a  letter  sent  to  President 
Hoover  asking  him  to  take  action  to  prevent  the  sale  of  national 
forest  timber  in  Alaska  for^  conversion  into  newsprint.    The  letter. ,,  states  that 
to  go  ahead  with  the  proposed  development  of  Alaska's  timber  resources, for  news-  - 
print  ptu^oses  TOuld  mai^  the  unemployment  situation  worse  and  would  further  de- 
preciate a  capital  investment  of  more  than  $800,000,000  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
•  •  • , " 

BHIIISH  BANK  A  London  dispatch  August  2  states  that  the  Banl<:  of  England 

flKAHCiNG-  issued  an  official  announcement  on  Saturday  that  the  Bank  of  France 

and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  had  placed  at  its  disposal. 

credits  in  their  respective  currencies  totaling  $250,000,000.  Tho  . 
report^  says:  "At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  upon  the  Banlc  of  England's  ap- 
plication the  British  Treasury  had  authorized  an  increase  of  $75 ,000,000^in  tho  fi- 
duciary note  issue  for  a  period  of  throe  weeks...." 
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Business  An  editorial  in  World's  Work  for  August  says:  "llo  tendency  in 

Efficiency  American  industry  at  the  present  moment  is  more  idgnificant  than  the 
effort  of  "business  men  in  many  fields  to  sharpen  the  efficiency  of 
their  operations,  take  up  slack,  and  find  new  uses  for  their  products. 
Railways,  operating  on  a  lower  gross,  are  showing  a  proportionately 
higher  not  than  they  have  sho'^i  in  many  years,  "because  they  have  learned 
to  ccononizc  on  empty  haulage.    Oil  companies  have  filed  patents  for 
the  manufacture  of  new  hy-product s  which  will  increase  revenue  and  in-  ^ 
directly  lo',-;er  the  cost  of  operations.    The  cotton  industry  is  naJ.ring  a 
shrewd  and  well-planned  effort  to  recapture  larger  markets.     Steel  man- 
uf a^ctm^er s  are  developing  new  products  which  will  increase  their  sales 
in  years  to  come.    All  this  means  much  more  than  an  effort  to  weather 
through  a  depression  mdth  as  much  ingcnuitj?-  as  possible.    When  the  turn 
ultimately  comes,  we  shall  find  that  American  business  is  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  its  broader  opportunities." 

California  ,     H.  H.  Dunn,  writing  under  the  title  "Midget  Farmers  Beat  Hard 

Midget        Times"  in  Popular  Science  for  September,  says:  "lline  years  ago,  Frank 
Panns  Fasano  and  his  wife  paid  $200,  their  combined  savings,  on  a  purchase 

price  of  $2,000  for  two  acres  of  land  in  Chula  Vista,  Calif.    Prank  had 
a  job  am  toi;m  that  paid  $35  a  week.    For  six  months,  the  Fasanos  used 
some  of  this  pay  check  to  prepare  their  land.    Since  that  time,  this 
land  has  paid  the  annual  installments  on  the  purchase  price,  the  inter- 
est on  deferred  payments,  built  a  five-room,  modern  house,  and  converted, 
every  foot  of  the  two  acres  to  production.    The  pay  check  has  gone  for 
living  ercpcnses,  an  automobile,  entertainment,  and  other  costs  of  living. 
The  Fasanos  have  refused  $15,000  for  their  place,  which  pays  them  $2,000 
a  year.    lirs.  Pearl  Evans,  loft  a  widow  with  two  small  sons_,  bought  two 
acres  of  bare  land,  at  'the  village  of  Miiscbvy,  Calif.,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.'    She  'i^orks  sis:  hours  a  day,  sis:  days  a  week,  on  the 
midget  farm,  while  the  boys  average  three  hours  a  day  each.    The  place 
produces  all  the  chickens,  eggs,  vegeta.bles,  and  small  fruits  the  family 
of  three  can  eat,  and  has  paid  the  monthly  installments  and  interest  on 
the  purchase  price.    In  addition,  the  t\TO  acres  provide  room  and  food 
for  600  laying  hens  and  nearly  1,000  half-grown  chickens.    These  are  two 
examples  from  more  than  6,000  famdlies  in  southern  California  who  have 
learned  how  to  malce  the  yard  pay  for  the  home.    They  are  all  in  towns 
or  cities  or  in  the  suburbs,  for  the  groat  majority  of  them  must  bo 
mthiii*oasy  reach  of  transportation  to  and  from  their  jobs.     Some  of 
them  who  have  been  at  this'" new  business  of . making  a  home  pay  for  it- 
self for  ten  years,  now  own  their  homes,  find  the  yield  from  the  midget 
farm  is  net  profit,  less  tape's  and  upkeep, .. 

« 

0^  ,  The'  48  State  governments  cost  American  taxpayers  an  aggregate 

States        of  $2,061,016,833  during  1929.    Annovmcing  the  statistics  ■. July  12,, 

the  Census  Bureau  said  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  wore  $2,059^ 
327,008,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,699,825.     Total  indebtedness  of  the 
States  was  $1,661,686,056.    Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  general 
departments  of  the  governmonts  cost "  $1,297, 699,53;'  or  $10,75  per  capita. 
The  per  capita  cost  in  1928  was  $10.18  and  in  1917    $4,19.    The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  was  $163,683,132,727  and  the  general  property  ta;xes 
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levied  against  property  for  State  purposes  was  $368,377,302,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  ITorth  Carolina  and  California  do  not  levy  general 
property  ta:ces  for  State  purposes.    Hhe  chief  items  of  revenue,  the  "bu- 
reau said,  wore  $856,972,013  from  licenses  of  various  sorts  and 
$401,213,666  for  special  ta;xes. 

Parm  Financing  Merle  tEliorpe  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  "Bureaucracy  and 

Farm  Banl:ing"  in  The  llation*  s  Business  for  August.    He  says  in  part:"... 
The  events  in  the  farm  loan  system  still  leave  the  question  open  whether 
our  joint  stock  lajad  hanks  are  not  "better  iBstrimcnts  for  providing  the 
imerican  farmer  with  long-time  credit  than  the  Federal  land  hanlcs. 
TOicn  a  farmer  ,tcpplics  for  a  loan  to  the  joint  stock  land  "bgnlc,  the  deci- 
sion,.J.  s  made  "by  an  czocutivc  who  usually  ho-s  his  orni  capital  in  the  in- 
stitution,  'The  answer  is  forthcoming  vdthin  three  or  f  our days,  if 
necessary,"   If  the  same  farmer  applies  to  a  Federal  land  hanlc,  he  must 
join"a  farm  loan  association  and  the  machiner^^  of  cooperative  ci^edit 
must  swing  into  action  "before  he  can  receive  an  answer.     It  may  "be  from 
one  to  sisc  months  "before  his  loan,  is  completed,    A  congressional  commis- 
sion w^ich  studied  European  land  credit  systems  in  1913  drafted  a  "bill 
which,  would  have  authorized, the  cstahlishmont  of  small  independent  joint 
stock  land  banks  under  Federal  supervision.    This  hill  contained  no  men- 
tion of  Poderal  *^land  banks.    Federal  land  banlrs  wore  the  result  of  con- 
gressional hearings  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915.    When  legisl^6tion  was  fi- 
nally enacted  into  law,  in  June,  1916,  it  included  both  systems.  There 
may  be  ample  room  for  a  joint  stodr  land  bank  system  operated  by  private 
enterprise  and  a  Federal  land  banl:  system  \mder  cooperative  auspices  a,nd 
governmental  gmdance,    What  foim  regulation  should  take,  ho^Arevcr,  is 
another  question,"  ' 

Food  Values  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  July  18  says:  "After  man.y 

years'  e::perience  of  school  meiaical  inspection  Dr.  W.  Habgood  notes  the 
persistence  of  defective  growth  due  to  inefficient  diet,     'It  may  be,' 
he  m-ites,  Hhat  the  presence  of  some  of  those  defectives  is  duo  to 
the  birth  and  upbringing  of  children  incapable  of  adaptation  to  their 
environment.    How  many -of'  the  defectives  belong  to  this  class  and  how 
many  to  faults  of  the  Gnvironmont  and  of'  the  food  will,  be  clearer  when  * 
the  mothers  become  possessed,,pf  the  loiowledge  of  the  value  of  foodstuffs 
that  has  recently  been  made  available  by  research.    That  there  is  some- 
think  lacking  in  the  common  daily  food  is  evident  in  the  presence  of 
rickets  in  so  many  of  the  children.    It  is  most  manifest  in  the  in- 
formed teeth,  spongy  jaws  and  narrowed  nasal-  spaces.     Such  children 
always  lack  stability  and  energy,. , .Doctor  Habgood  adds  that  more  and 
more  dentists  arc  being  employed,  more  doctor^  in  public  health  depart- 
ments are  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  defects  in  the  individual;  but  he 
believes  that  the  way  to  prevention  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ill 
health  lies  in  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  foods  they  should  use 
and  the  preparation  of  those  for  the  table," 

Overproduction  T.  Swann  Harding,  writing  on  "Overproduction  in  the  Profes- 

in  the         sions"  in  Current  History  for  August,  says:  "Four  or  five  years  ago, 
Frofes-       the  advertising  columns  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  listed 
sions  dozens  of  individuals  with  high  university  degrees  and  impressive  ex- 

perience who  wanted  positions  of  almost  any  kind,  whereas  a  single 
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issue  seldom  contained  more  'than  two  or  three  advertisements  of  em- 
ployers desiring  chemists.    'Very  often  these  positions  specified  sales- 
men trained  in  chemistry  rather  than  chemists.    At  this  same  time  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  Hew  York  Chemists'  Cluh  warned  prospective  • 
clients  that  it  was  really  almost  useless  for  them  to  list  their  names 
and  qualifications,  with  the  dollar  registration  foe,  hccauso  there  wore 
so  many  more  chemists  the^n  there  wore  jobs.    If  this  was  the  situation 
in  normal  times  it  is  certainly  far  more  acute  to-day.    In  any  casc^  the 
suspicion  creeps  upon  us  that  our  universities  have  poured  out  doctors'"'^ 
of,  philosophy  and  master*!,  and  hachclors  of  science  with  little  regard 
for  consumer  requirements.    We  have"in' thpLs  country  100,000  pharmacists 
who,  on  a  population  "basis,  man  six  times  as  many  drug  stores  as  are 
needed  in  Gennany,  which  has  we 11- organized  professional  apothecary 
shops.    Iloreover,  these  men,  no  matter  how  well  trained  professionally,  ■ 
increasingly  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  "being  soda  clerks,  pur- 
veyors of    cosmetics  and  of  paclraged  pharmaceutical  superfluities. .  .This 
rather  too  "brief  survey  considers  only  what  we  may  euphemistically  call 
the  practical  professions,    Three  conclusions  appeai[  to  "be  warranted. 
In  the  first  place  wo  have  produced  educated  professional  mcji  hy  fits 
axd  starts,  in  jerks  and  spurts  of  enthusiasm  and  without  any  clear, 
calculated  consideration  of  possible  consumer  requirements. Thus  we 
h^ve  overproduced  engineers  and  underproduced  veterinarians  rather 
whimsically  than  in  a  definitely  planned  manner.     Secondly,  the  practi- 
cal, professions,  except  that  of  veterinary  medicine,  are  to-day  over- 
crowded.   Thirdly,  a  more  rational  organization  of  the  practical  pro- 
fessions with  more  efficient  pub];ic  service  as  a  goal  is  as  certainly 
going  to  produce  what  we  may  call  'technological  unemplojment '  here  as 
in  the  skilled  industi-ial  professions." 
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Section  3 
mKST  QUOTATIONS 

Jam 

products  «Iuly  31, — Livestock  prices  at  GMcagoJ    Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  ancL--vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice  $7,50 
to  $9;  cows,' good  and  choice  $4  to  $6.50;  heifers  (550«850  lbs,)  goo^i 
and  choice  $6.75  to  $9;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $6  to  $7.25.    Heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $5,85  to  $7.40;  light  lights  (140- 
160  lbs.)  good  and' choice  $7.25  to  $8;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs,) 
good  and  choice  $6,50  to  $7,25  (soft  or. oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:.  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (00  lbs,  down)  $7  to  $8.25|.  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $4  to  $5,75, 

Grain  prices:    Ho. I  dark  r^orthern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  ^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  58it^  to  51-|^;  lTo,2  rod  winter,  Chicago  50^  to  50sci; 
St.  Louis  46,7?  to  47,5;  Kansas  City  42i^  to  43i{z5;  No, 2  hard  winter, 
Chicago  50^  to  50|y':  Kanc:a,s  City  41^  to  41-i/ii  No, 3  mi:ccd  corn,  Chicago  . 
52|v;^  Minneapolis  ,4'%;  to  4-9,J.j  Tanaas  City  47^  to  48^^;  Ho. 3  yellow, 
Chicago, 5 to  Gi;-:-  Minros_-or.''/-.s  34.-^  to  55^;  Kansas  City  50^ "to  51^; 
HooS'white-oat  s,  ChicTgu  2j,i  t.u  'lOs^i  (new);  Minneapolis  21  7/ 8  to . 
22  7/8f3;'st.  Louis  21^-' to  ^^Itc.^  Jiaxiiias  City  19i^  to  20^. 

Virginia  Coobiei  potatoes  $1.65-$1,70  per  barrel _f ,o ,b. 
shipping  points,  according  to  last  report  of . season;  $l«25-$3.35  in 
city  markets,    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1,10'-$1,40  per  100  ,  . 
pounds  in  Chicago  carlot  market;  around  $1  f .o.b,  loading  stations. 
Iowa  yellow  onions  65^-$l,50  per  50-pouncL  sack  in  terminal  markets; 
Massachusetts  stock  50^-75^  in  the  East;  western  yellows  $1-$1.75  in 
several  cities,    Hew  York  State  yellows  35^^75^  per  bag  of  50  pounds  or 
$1,25«$1,50  per  100  pounds  in  How  York  City..  Hew  Jersey  bushel  hampers 
mostly  65f^-85^.    Wo  stern,  cantaloupes  jobbing  at  $2«$4.25  per  crate  of 
45  in  large  city  markets.    Arlcansas  stock  $1.5C-$2,50  and  Horth  Carolim 
cantaloupe-s  mostly  $1»-$1,75  in  the  East,    Maryland  stock  bringing  75^^- 
$2  per  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1,50«$1.85  cash  to  growers  around 
Salisbury,  ,J-umbo  crates -^returning  75/^*i%0^  in  northern  Te:xas  sliipping 
area;  $1,50«$2,50  in  terminals,    California  Honey  Dews  generally  $1- 
$1,75  per  usual-sized' crate  in  consimiing  centers;  Honey  Balls  $1,65- 
■  ...;^2,75jfef  crate  of  45'  melons.    Southeastern  Tom  .Wat son-- watermelons  rang- 
t1ng'$I25-$275- per.,  carload. or  25^-45^  per  me.lon  in  city  "market s|' li2:id 
Belles  Oll0-$250  per  caiT  or  25£>5-40^-on  a  unit  basis,  with  caj^h- track  '^^ 
sales  at. Georgia  points  at  $3C-$60  per  car.    Texas  shippers  getting  35^- 
40^  cash  per  IQO  pounds,  with  midwestsrn  markets  selling  Texas' melons  at 
$1,25-$2.10  per  100  pound's,  „■ 

Average  price  of  Middling* spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
marltBts.rdGClined  24  points  to  7,63^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  yeai"  a^:o  the  price  stood  at  12, 01^5 .    October  future  contracts  on 
the  ilew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  24  points  to  8.36^,  and  on  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  27  points  to  8,37^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  25^^;  91  score,  24^^*  90  score,  24^^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  imeri can, cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  14  to  16^;  Single  Daisies,  14f  to  15^^;  Young  Americas, 
152^ ,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ,) 
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Prepared  in  the  Prrss  Service,  Office  of  Information.  I'ritpd  Strifes  Depnrtment  of  Airionltnro.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!3  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  nistters  affcctini^  a^ricnltnre.  partlcalarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vJrws  and  opinions  quoted  i«  «xt»mwly  dit^clairaod.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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MUSCI^  SHOALS  A  Florence,  Ala.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  S.  F.  Hot'og^ 

of  Selma,  Ala.,  newly  appointed  chairman  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Com- 
mission, in  a  staten©nt  at  the  conclusion  of  its  meeting  at  Selma 
last  night,  announced  the  commission  will  receive  proposals  for  leasing  and  operat- 
ing the  Muscle  Shoals  project  "in  the  interest  of  fertilizer  production  and  agricul- 
ture" at  Washington, Sep tomtor  l.'.'  The  report  says:  "Edward  A.  OlUeal  announced 
shortly  afterward  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedoration,  of  which  ho  is  president 
at  that  time  would  submit  a  bid  for  leasing  the  entire  project,..." 


COTTOEf  ACEEA&E  ,     An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Austin,  Tex., 

says:  "Opposition  to  limitation  of  cotton  acreage  by  law  was  ex- 
pressed yesterday  by  bankers  attending  the  cotton  meeting  at  Austin 

preliminary  to  the  southwide  conference  tc-day,  called  by  Governor  Sterling  in  an 

attempt  to  eliminate  overproduction,,.," 


USTERU  ECOUOMIO  A  Salt  lake  City  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Governor 

COEEEREICE        Dorn  of  Utah  yesterday  issued  a  call  for  the  Western  Economic  Con»- 
ference  in  that  city  August  17,    He  said  its  purpose  is  to  work  out 
relief  for  drought  siifforers,  farmers  unable  to  finance  seeding,  and 
the  livestock  industry.    Governors  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  wore 
asked  to  attend  or  send  representatives.    Others  invited  included  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Red  Cross,  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Banlcs,  the  railroads,  and  the  livestock  associations. 


MSAS  STUDIES  A  Topeka  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Kansas  State  Chamber 

PROCESSING        of  Commerce  is  sponsoring  a  survey  to  determine  what  farm  products 
PRODUCTS  may  be  processed  within    the  area  of  production.    The  first  confer- 

ence will  be  in  Lawrence  on  August  6,  and  farm  leadors  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  will  tal~e  part. 
Another  conference  will  be  conducted  in  southwest  Kansas,    It  is  pointed  out  that 
inexpensive  fuel  and  an  abundance  of  wheat-  should  make  the  Southwest  the  largest 
cereal  manufacturing  center  in  the  United  States.    Several  wealthy  Kansans  are  in- 
terested in  financing  processing  plants." 


IMMIGRATION  For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War,  immigration  into 

the  United  States  fell  below  100,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  Harry  E,  Hull,  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  de- 
clared yesterday  in  an  analysis.    A  total  of  97,139  immigrant  aliens  were  admitted 
aiU'ing  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  241,700  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of 
J^'^^^i  or  59.8  per  cent.    Immigration  from  Europe,  as  a  whole,  dropped  from 
i47,438  to  61,909,  or  58  per  cent.     Some  of  the  principal  sources  showed  a  larger 
proportionate  decrease.  (Press,  Aug^  4.) 
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Automobiles  A  Paris  dispatch  July  29  states  that  Prance  has  now  one"  auto - 

in  Prance  mobile  for  every  twenty-seven  inhabitants.  This  year's  census  of  ve- 
|(  hides  of  all  descriptions  shows  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  last 

year.    There  were  1,109,000  pleasure  automobiles  licensed  and  410,000 
industrial  automobiles.    The  total  of  all  kinds,  including  motorcycles 
and  boats, wscacja&t'short  gf  2,000,000.    They  yielded  911,000,000  francs 
(more  than  $36,000,000)  in  taJKation. 

British  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  July  18,  *L'epor ting  Parlia- 

Pruit  Pulp  mentary  Proceedings,   says:  "Sir  Thomas  Inskip  asked  the  Minister  of 
Regulation  Health  (l)  whether  the  use  of  chemicals  such  as  sulphur,  dioxide  or 

'  lime '*ks  preservatives- would  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  foreign  straw- 
berry "pulp  about  to  be  imported  during  the  next  four  weeks;  and  what 
steps  he  proposed  to  take  to  prevent  the  risk  of  injury  to  health  by 
the  use  of  such  preservatives;  and  (2)  ?/hether  he  was  aware  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  strawberry  pulp,  dressed  with  sulphur  dioxide 
or  other  chemicals  as  preservatives,  was  about  to  take  place;  and 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  talce  such  steps  as  might  be  open  to  him  to 
prevent  such  importation  and,  if  so,  what  steps.    Miss  Lawrence  re- 
plied: 'Under  the  Preservatives  Segulations  the  only  chemical  preserva- 
tives allowed  in  s tj  '.,\v berry  pfilp  are  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphites. 
My  right  hon,  friend  -under stajids  that  the  use  of  these  preservatives 
is  regarded  as  a  commercial  necessity  for  both  homo-produced  and  foreign 
fruit,  and  in  view  of  the  small  residual  amount  allowed  in  the  Jam  made 
from  the  pulp  he  does  not  thinli  that  ho  would  be  justified  in  amending 
,    "         the  regulations  so  as  to  prohibit  their  use.''" 

:^Chemistty  E*  E,  Eree,  writing  on  "Farm  Relief  by  Chemistry"  in  The  Re- 

Parm  Relief  view  of  Reviews  for  August,  says:  "...Even  five  years  ago  the  produc*» 
tion  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  in  the  United  States  was  less  than  half  of 
the  country's  cons"umption,  while  increases  of  that  consumption  demanded 
by  agricultural  experts  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  farming  were 
obstructed  by  shortage  of  domestic  supplies  and  by  the  high  price  of 
imported  products.     Within  tl^ose  five  years  this  situation  has  been  re- 
versed by  triumphs  of  synthetic  chemistry,  although  the  roots  of  this 
go  back  to  laboratory  studies  of  three  or  four  decades  earlier.  In 
these  last  five  years  the  usg  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  in'  the  United 
States  has  Increased  about  50  per  cent,  while  production  has  increased 
100  per  cen%.    American  production  of  synthetic  nitrogen  from  the  air 
has  increased  1,000  per  cent.    Prices',  measured  in  1913  dollars,  have 
fallen  about  50  per  cent  since  pre-war  years.    With  further  large  in- 
creases in  sight,  as  nitrogen  plants  now  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted, it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  soon  will  produce  much 
more  than  the  nitrogen  it  consumes.    Either  we  must  become  a  nitrogen- 
exporting  nation,  the  industry  must  find  new  uses  for  its  products,  or 
else  we  must  persuade  the  American  farmer,  of  what  seems  an  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  he  can  use  much  more  nitrogen  on  his  fields  to  make 
m-uch  more  money,    Eor  the  world-famine  in  nitrogen  foreseen  by  Sir 
William  Crookes,  synthetic  chemistry  has  substituted  in  less  than  forty 
years  a  nitrogen  surplus.    This  is  perhaps  the  most  rapid  revolution  of 
a  major  industry  ever  worked  in  scientific  history, ...  Other  fertilizers 
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have  benefited,  too,  from  modern  chemistry.    Phosphorus  always  has 
"been  cheap  and  plentiful  in  the  United  States,  "because  of  our  enormous 
supplies  of  phosphate  rock,    American  indus trial ''chemi sts  have  con- 
tributed, however,  important  recent  cheapening  of  sulphuric  acid— now 
made  as  a  oy-product  of  smelting  industries,  this  acid  being  a  constit- 
uent of  the  so-called  supGr-phospha|;o'  in  which  form  phosphorus  fertil- 
izer's ordinarily  are  used.    Potash,  once  a  G-ormart' monopoly,  and  still 
the  most  expensive  constituent  of,  many  mixed  fertilizers,  now  is  being 
made  in  the  United  States  in  important  quantities  and  at  reasonable 
prices  f rom  "^^e  deposits  at  Searles  Lalce,  California,  discovered  shortly 
before  the  war.    The  present  obstacles  to  improving  JUnerican  agricultujpe 
by  use  of  more  fertilizers  are  neither  shortages  nor  high  cost.  They 
are  obstacles  of  ignorance  and  economic  maladjustment.    Many  farmers 
still  do  not  Icnow  how  to  use  fertilizers  to  best  advantage ,,,  .SSac  re- 
search chemist  has  done  his  part,  ^Cheap  and  abundant  fertilizers  have 
been  provided,"  especially  the  most  necessary  one  of  combined  nitrogen. 
The  task  of  American  agriculture  now  is  ta  devise  better  commercial  and 
educational  machinery  for  using  them." 

Frozen  Truit  An  editorial  .in  The  Oregon  Parmer  for  July  23  says:  "The  Pacific 

Industry     ITorthTjest  has  the  distinction  of  being  the'  first  to  enter  the  field  in 

both  barreled  and  small-packaged  frozen  fruit.    This  fact  is  brought  out 
in  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Ernest  H.  T^iegand,  horticulturist  of  tihe  Ore- 
gon agricultural  experiment  station.    The  Pacific  llorthwest  frozen  fruit 
industry  is  steadily  growing, ., .It  is  also  noted  that  the  number  of  small 
containerjK..pf  various  products  packed  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  in- 
creased rapidly  since  their  advent  in  1928,  the  one-pound  carton  gaining 
on  the  two-pound  carton.    All  fruit  going  into  the  containers  is  Gare- 
fully  weighed  before  sugar  is  added.    Packing  with  dry  sugar  has  been 
carried  on  almost  universally  up  to  the  present  time.    The  proportions 
used  are  usually  either  three  parts  of  berries  td-one  part  of  sugar  or 
two  "Darts  of  berries  to  one  part  of  sugar,    Freezing  is  carried  on  at 
temperatures  ranging  from  minus  10  degrees  P,  to  plus  10  degrees  P. 
After  the  product  is  frozen,  it  can  be  held  in  storage  at  higher  tem- 
peratures if  desired," 

nitrates  An  editorial  on  "nitrates  and  Farming"  in  ITew  York  Herald- 

Tribune  for  August  1  says:  "The  announced  threat  of  a  nitrate  wsJ*  be- 
tween producers  of  natural  nitrate  in  Chile  and  those  of  synthetic 
nitrogen  in  G-ermany  promises  to  bring  more  actively  to  public  notice  a  ' 
situation  which  grows  continually  more  acute.    Like  wheat,  sugar  and 
many  other  commodities,  nitrates  now  are  available  in  larger  quantities 
than  the  world  is  willing  to  consume.    Price  wars  will  settle  nothing 
except,  perhaps,  the  exchange  of  a  few  personal  fortunes  or  corporate 
balances.    In  tho.long  run  it  is  bad  business  to  have  any  article  sold 
for  less  than  its  cost  of  manufacture.    What  the  nitrogen  industry  needs, 
.just  as  what  the' wheat  groovers  or  sugar  makers  need,  is  a  reasonable, 
long-time  plan  for  the  stable  operation  of  the  industry,  even  if  that 
plan  means  the  elimination  of  some  factors  now  seemingly  important. 
There  are  two  chief  uses  of  nitrates  and  other  nitrogen  compounds— agri*^ 
culture  and  the  chemical  industries,  notably  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives.   Barring  some  such  event  as  the  shooting  off  of  vast  quantities 
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of  explosives  in  a  major  wa-r,  there  is  no  prolDability  of  great  increases 
•     of  nitrate  congumption  in  the  chemical  industries.     Increased  consump- 
tion in  agriculture,  however,  is  possiole  and  virtually  unlimited.,.. 
The  salvation  of  the  nitrogen  industry  would  seem  to  lie  in  cooperation, 
self-limitation  and  agriculture,     IIo  expert  now  doutts  that  ample  sup- 
plies of  nitrogen  fertilizers  on  the  soil  increase  and  improve  crops. 
Like  all  quantitative  calculations  atout  agriculture,  estimates  of  the 
exact  amount  of  nitrogen  which  could  lio  used  profitably  on  American  farms 
arc  uncertain.    The  total,  however,  must  "be  at  least  several  times  the 
present  use.    Here  is  a  market  ready  to  take  ro^  much  of  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  the  nitrate  industry,  "both  American  and  foreign.    It  seems  to 
be  unreachable  at  present  chiefljr  because  of  the  farmer's  ignorance  of 
the  value  of  nitrogen  plus  the  parlous  condition  of  farm  credits, 
neither  of  these  obstacles  should  bo  insurmountable,  but  surmounting  them 
will  not  suffice  to  stabilizd  the  industry.    There  must  be  contrived, 
as  vroll,  some  se1:  of  readjustments  to  prevent  unlimited  output." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  July  31  says: 

"Department  of  Agriculture  is  reported  to  be  looMng  for  a  tasteless 
adhesive  for  postage  stamps  and  envelopes.     Anyone  who  seals  and  stamps 
a  letter  by  the  method  of  moistening  the  gummed  surfaces  with  the  tongue 
and  then. being  under  the  necessity  of  rinsing  out  his  mouth  will  appre- 
ciate the  department's  efforts.     Corn  dextrin  should  supply  such  an  ad- 
hesive, .,  .G-ranted  that  the  use  of  corn  dextrin  in  the  Postal  Department 
could  not  be  large  enough  to  be  a  material  factor  in  farm  relief,  so 
also  is  the _ saving  of  a  drop  of  oil  in  each  oil  cup  of  the  machinery  of 
factory  or  railroad  a  trifle.    Yet  large  companies  teach  men  to  save 
that  drop..,. If  corn  dextrin  were  utilized  for  postage  stamps  and  en- 
velopes, and  the  matter  ended  there,  nothing  would  be  accomplished.  But 
why  end  there?    TThat  has  research  and  laboratory  work  done  in  the  pack- 
ing business?     Science  has  shown  how  to  utilize  the  50  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  food  animals  that  is  noncdible  and  was  formerly  useless.  What 
has  it  done  in  the  petrole-um  refining  business?    The  profits  of  the 
packing  and  the  oil  companies  have  not  come  from  increased  prices,  but 
from  a  more  economical  utilization  of  their  products  by  which  everything 
is  given  a  commercial  value  that  once  was  wasted,    A  former  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  Professor  Cottrell,  once  saM 
that  there  was  an  annual  waste  of  a. billion  dollars  in  the  country's 
cornstalks.     The  story  of  cottonseed  is  almost  a  romance, ,.  .ITow  its  fami 
value  averages  $250,000,000  a  year.... If  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  in  it  some  of  the  best  trained  minds  of  the  country,  were  to 
be  given  annually  for  research  purposes. . .there  would  be  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  real  farm  relief  that  would  lift  up  agriculture  and  help  enrich 
the  whole  country*" 
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i  Section  4 

IURK^V  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm  ♦ 

Products  August  3,— Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers, . steers  (IIOO-IBOO  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.25;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $4  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice. 
$7  to  $9.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice. $8. 50  to  $10;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $5.75  to  $7;  heaver  weight  hogs  (25C'« 
350  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $5.75  to  $7.25;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $7,50;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6  to  $6,75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotation?).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(90  lbs.  dov/n)  $6,75  to  $7.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stodO  medium  to 
choice  $4  to  $5,75, 

&rain  prices:    llo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  ^ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  58-i-  to  61^^;  lIo.2  red  winter  Chicago  492  to  49f^;  ^ 
St.  Louis  46^^;  Kansas  City  42i5z5  to  43^^;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  Chicago  49s 
to  50-|^;  Kansas  City  41  to  4lf^j  ITo, 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  492  to 
502^; -Kansas  City  47  to  48^;  lie, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  60  to  62^; 
Minneapolis  573  to  582^;  Kansas  City  51  to  52^;  ITo. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
20i-  to  22^  (new);  Minneapolis  2l|  to  22}fiJ;  St.  Louis  21  to  21^^;  Kansas 
City  20  to  22^, 

Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  brought 
$l,75-$2.50  per  stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $1.65«-$1.70  f.o.b. 
Eastern  Shore  points.    ITew  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  the  East;  $1.10-$1.15  f.o.b,  northern  and  central  points. 
Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $l«$lolO  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  Georgia 
Elberta  peaches,  mediimi  to  large  sizes,  60^«$1,50  per  six-basket  carrier 
and  bushel  basket  in  city  markets;  50^^  f.o.b,  Macon.    ITorth  and  South 
Carolina  Elbertas  7552;-$l«-35  in  the  East;  60{?!~65^  f.o.b.  Candor,  ITorth 
,  Carolina..  Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  of  cantaloupes  brought 

\  75^-«$l,25  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons  in  eastern  city  markets;  SOd- 

$1,75  f.o.b,  Pocomoko  City,  Maryland,    Massachusetts  Yellow  qnions 
$1.25"$1,75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  ITcw  York  City;  Japanese  sets  $1.10 
f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points.    lOwa  yellows  50^-$l  per  50— pound  sackc 
in  the  Middle  West,      .  -  '  * 

-  ^-Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets ■ declined  4  points  to  7,48^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one;.^yeaf  ago  the  price  stood  at  12.32^.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  8.21^,  and  on  tb^ 
ITew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  8.21^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were? 
92  score,  25"§^;  91  score,  24f^;  90  score,  24^.  . 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  .American  cheese  af  lTcw  York 
were;  Plats,  14  to  16r<;  Single  Daisies,  15  to  15f^;  Young  Americas, 
152  to  15f^,     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  jigr,  Econ.) 
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UHElvlPLO'MElM  .  !Eie  press  to-day  says:  "Thi*ee  official  reports  yesterday 

BEPORTS  comlDined  to  show  some  of  the  '.vorl::  being  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment to  alleviate  unemployment,  and  in  ariiiouncing  one  of  them  Pres- 
ident Hoover  said  that  by  fall  $300,000,000  of  public  building  ^muld- 
be  under  way.    Two  of  the  reports  were  announced  by  the  President  at  a  press  confer- 
ence.  1.  A  Treasijry  report  showing  the  status  of  the  Federal  building  progrijm  as 
of  July  15,    It  gho^i/ed  a  total  of  758  projects  authorized,  to  cost  $453,000,000, 
This  figure  included  $25,326,876  completed  since  May  15,  1929.  2.  A  Department  of 
Labor  report  stating  that  Federal  and  cooperating  non-Federal  cmplojTncnt  agencies 
had  placed  638,689  persons  in  jobs  between  April  1  and  July  31.    A  third  report  by 
the  President's  emergency  conmittoe  for  onrployiicnt  gave  data  supplied  by  cooperat- 
ing agencies  in  34  localities  over  the  country.     They  showed  no  general  trend,  but 
dealt  mostly  with  conditions  in  the  locality  concerned,,.." 


COTTON  CON-  An  jSastin,  Tex,,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Representatives 

IWENCE  of  the  (Jovernors  of  Olrlahona,  Arlcansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee  end 

New  iie::ico,  meeting  with  G-overnor  Sterling  j^esterday,  indorsed  the 
bill  which  is  pending  in  the  Legislature  of  Texas  providing  for 
the  reduction  of  the  cotton  acreage  in  this  State  to  one-half  of  thl.t  planted  to 
the  staple^  this  year.    They  pledged  their  best  efforts  to,  bring  about  similar  Icgw 
islation  in  their  States  and  to  make  the  curtailnfcnt,  beginning  in  1932,  apply  to 
all  cotton-growing  regions  in  this  country.  The  conference  was  called  by  Governor 
Sterling  to  seek  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  problem  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

"At  a  meeting  preceding  the  conference,  several  ban.kors  and  W.  L.  Clayton 
of  Anderson  &  Clayton  of  Houston,  the  largest  cotton  factors  in  the  wurrld,  strongly 
opposed  the  acreage  reduction  plan,  declaring  that  it  would  merely  add  to  the  mar- 
keting power  of  other  cotton-producing  countries.    None  of  these  opponents  of  the 
proposed  logisle.tion  attended  the  conference,,.," 


GRAIN  RATES  Lower  freight  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  within 

the  western  district  and  on  shipments  for  e^cport  have  become  ef- 
fective under  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
according  to  the  press  of  August  3.    Tlie  report  says:  "The  revised  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  the  wheat  growers  particizlarly, , . , " 


TOEAT  AND  COTTON  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  di  scussions  between 

DISCUSSIONS  IN  Ambassador  Sad^ett  and  the  German  Government  on  the  United  States 
GERiviANy  Farm  Board's  proposal  for  deliveries  of  wheat  and  cotton  on  a  long^ 

term  credit  basis  continued  yesterday  in  a  purely  informative  man- 
ner.   Ihile  they  have  not  yet  produced  concrete  results,  it  was 
announced  that  the  preliminary  conversations  have  now  paved  the  way  for  more  direct 
negotiations  v/ith  the  German  Grain  Board  and  the  authorities  of  the  Bremen  Cotton 
Bour  se , , . . " 
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Section  2 

Contaminated  The  Capetown  correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  the  Jlmerican 

Wheat  in     Medical  Association,  in  the  issue  for  August  1,  says:  "Some  interest 
South  has  heen  aroused  "by  the  freely  reported  cases  of  wheat  poisoning  that 

Africa         have  heen  published  in  the  lay  press.    Jour  patients  have  heen  admitted 
to  the  hospital,  and  one  of  them  died.    The  department  of  puhlic  health 
and  the  university  authorities  have  undertaken  an  investigation  hut  so 
far  nothing  has  heen  puhlished.     The  four  patients  are  European  adults, 
resident  on  a  farm  in  the  Clanwilliam  district  in  the  Cape  Province,  a 
district  that  has  long  heen  renowned  for  its  wheat  and  its  oranges.  Tho 
Clanwilliam  district  was  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  botanists 
Drege,  Zondcr  and  Schlcchtcr,  who  discovered  many  new  species  here. 
There  are  thousands  of  varieties  of  flowering  plants  on  these  farms. 
Among  many  of  the  local  plants  which  have  a  reputation  for  toxicity 
are  the  curious  fleshy  me sembryanthemums,  with  one  or  two  leaves,' which 
contain  exceedingly  powerful  narcotic  poisonous  principles,  and  alka- 
loids which  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  curare.    The  four  patients  now 
in  the  hospital  are  suffering  from  ascites,  with  enlargement  of  the 
liver.     There  is  no  sign  of  jaundice,  and  no  cutaneous  signs  have  been 
observed.     The  patients  do  not  complain  of  pain.     The  ascites  was  no- 
ticed weeks  ago  and  has  been  steadily  increasing.     There  is  profound 
'emaciation.    All  tho  patients  arc  seriously  ill.    No  obvious  cause  for 
■•the  .ascites  '  can- bo  discovered.  '  The  opinion  has  been,  expressed  that  * 
those'  are  cases  of  darnel  poisoning, ,  but  there^  are  grave  objections  to 
this  hypothesis.     Our  indigenous  darnel  is  Lolium  temulentum,  which  is 
extensively  encountered  as  a  'cultivated  weed'  in  these  districts, 
where  it  was  formerly  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It 
is  a  common  wheatland  weed,  and  all  wheat  sup"olies  are  contaminated 
with  darnel  seed.     It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  wheat  so  contaminated 
is  quite  commonly  used  and  does  not  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
The  weed  is  said  to  be  toxic  to  cattle,  and  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  tho  department  of 
agri  cul  tore . , . , "        /  / 

Cotton  Util-  An  editorial  in  Tarm  and  Hanch  for  August  1  says:  "We  imagine 

ization        that  when  cotton  is  mentioned  the  average  person  thinks  in  terms-of 

either  bales  or  manufactured  cloth  of  some  kind.     Farm  and  Ranch  fre- 
quently receives  letters  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  lot  of  farmer-owned  cotton  m.ills  in  order  to  consme  the  sur- 
plus.    Of  course,  the  sale  of  the  cloth  is  not  considered  a  matter  of 
importance.     However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  constuned  in  the  United  States,  goes  into  cloth  for  v/caring 
apparolv     Seventy  pijjr  cent  goes  into  industry  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  new.uses  for  cotton  arc  being .discovered  with  great  regularity. 
Only  recently  it  was  announced  thtU  a  composition  made  largely  of  cot- 
ton, was  about  to  be  used  in  construction  of  golf  clubs.     There  are 
millions  of  golf  clubs  usedjin  .America  and  throughout  Europe.  Cotton 
is  noiAT  being  used  in  approximately  165  different  ways.     G-ive  the  chem- 
ists a  little  more  time  and  they  will  add  to  this  number.     There  are 
enough  mills  to  spin  all  the  cloth  that  can  be  used,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably other  uses  of  cotton  not  yet  discovered,  which  will  eventually 
increase  the  demand  for  the  fiber  and  make  it  a  profitable  crop  fo'r  the 
southern  farmer." 
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Ely  on  Richard  T.  EI7,  m'itins:  on  '•Ta:cation  in  Hard  Times"  in  The 

Taxation     Review  of  Reviews  for  August,  says: ".. .Every  real  estate  organization 

in  the  United  States  finds  in  taxes  a  pai'amount  interest,  foreshadowing 
everything  else.    -There  is  no  question?  ^ii  the  minii  of  any  competent  per- 
son who  ha given  any  attention  to  tliis  subject  that*  there  is  a  connec- 
tion Dotwoen  taxation  and  hard  times.     There  is,  however,  a  general  fail- 
ure to  recognize  what  this  connection  is,  and  to  understand  what  can  oe 
done  to  "remedy  the  evil  situation.    TThen  in  the  single  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin a  million  acres  arc  talran  over  hy  the  counties  for  unpaid  taxes; 
when- even  in  rich  States,  lilae  Iowa,  farmers  arc  losing  their  property <i' 
on^ account  of  the  hurden  of  taxation;  when  dn  cities  the  rents  rcceiycd 
often  do  not  cover  taxes,  to  have  evidence  of  the  close  connection  he- 
tv/oen  ta;:ation  and  hard  times.    The  first  suggestion,  and  the  one  we 
most  coraiiionly  meet,  is  that  'Taices  mast  cone  down.'    Peo]Dle  have  been 
saying  this  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  taxes  have  gone  steadily 
upward. .Another  evil  of  the  tax  situation,  increasing  the  severitjr  of_ 
hard  times  and  making  escape  more  difficult,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
our  ta:ces  rest  mainly  upon  real  estate.    Tfhcn  real  estate  falls  in  value- 
as  it  has  long  since  in  the  case  of  farm  lands,  and  as  it  is  now  in  the 
Case  of  urban  lands— the  excess  valua.tion  is  decreased  with  great  diffi- 
culty.    Schools  and  other  public  services  must  be  maintained;  and  asses- 
sors who  Bj:e  faced  with  this  situation  maintain  old  values,  or  those  far 
in  excess  of  present  selling  values.     In  a  State  where  there  has  been  a 
great  boom,  like  Iowa  or  Florida,  this  situation  is  aggravated  by  a 
decline  in  land  values  which  sometimes  exceeds  one-half ...  .To  escape 
from  the  present  evil,  causing  untold  suffering,  requires  research 
into  the  indirect  effects  of  wrong  use  of  land  and  other  hinds  of  prop- 
erty.   Our  system,  of  taxation  is  easily  fifty  years  behind  the  times. 
Economic  evolution  has  gone  forward,  but  our  tax  system  has  lagged  be- 
hind." The  witer  closes  with  suggestions  which,  in  his  opinion,  point 
the  way  to'  improvement:  "We  mast  have  a  system  of  taxation  of  land 
based  upon'  its  annual  use  value,  .  We  must  have  State  income  taxes  ba,scd 
upon  the  best  experience  of  our  American  States.    We  mast  supplement 
these  revenues  by  selective  sales  ta^ces.    Wc  mast  have  a  sinliing  fund 
'  or  some  similar  arrangement  in  order  to  supplement  tax  revenues  when, 

from  time  to  time,  thej^  become  inadequate,  as  now.  " 


0  a  . 


First  plant  An  editorial  in  The  Florists  Exchange  for  August  1  says:  "0?he 

Patent         United  States  can  and  undoubtedly  does  aclaiowledge  the  supremacjr  of 
other,  older  nations  in  some  branches  of  horticultur:e,  but  with  the 
granting  of  Plant  Patent  Uo.l  to  Henry  E.  Bosenberg  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  Rose  ^New  Dawn,  '  this  country  can  e:cpcrience  a  thrill  of  legitimate 
pride. in  having  truly  blazed  a  trail  in  this  particular  field — that  of 
(  legislative  recognition  and  protection  of  the  producer  of  plant  novcl- 

*  *     ;     ties...."  ;  »  '  «  . 

■*>  -4.. 

Georgia  in  An, Atlanta  dispatch  Augu.st  1  says:  "Georgia  has  won  first 

Banksr-       place  in  1931  i\i  a  contest  on  banl3r-f armer  activities  by  the  'agricul- 
Parmer         tural  commission  of  the  American  Banlsrs'  Association.    The  activities 
Contest       of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Georgia  Banlcers'  Association,  co- 
operating with  the  extension  department  of  the  State  College 'of  Agri- 
culture, are  said  to  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  record  made  by  the 
State,,,. In  competing  for  the  honor  which  Georgia  has  '.7on,  the  State 
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■banking  associa,tions  are  scored  on  yearly  conferences  of  the  agricul- 
tural committee  of  the  State  banl®rs,  with  representatives  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  imerican  Bankers'  Association  agricul- 
tural commission;  appointment  of  county  key  hankgrs;  expenditures  by 
the  banlcs  for  agricultural  and  farm  home  improvement;  agricultural 
meetings  for  the  bankers;  special  activities  by  bankers,  such  as-,  speal^:- 
ing  before  agricultural  meetings  or  giving  scholarships  and  prises; 
definite  projects  for  farmers,  farm  women,  farm  boys  and  girls,  and 
club  agents...." 

Grasshopper  An  editorial  in  Ihe  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

Damage         for  July  23  says:  "In  discussions  concerning  the  grasshoppers,  it 

would  be  -A-ell  to  take  pains  to  explain  that  the  entire  State  has  not 
been  devastated  by  the  insects.    In  fact,  the  grasshopper  damage  ex- 
tends over  a  very  limited  area.     It  is  confined  largely  to  the  Rosebud 
and  some  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Pierre  and  Chamberlain.     There  has 
been  little  grasshopper  damage  in  the  more  thickly  populated  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  sections  of  South  Dakota.     The  r. areas  visited  are 
those  in  which  population  is  relatively  sparse  and  in  which  uncul tiva,ted 
lands  are  nui"nerous. . . . " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  ■    An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Planter  for  July  15  says:  "Many 

have  severely  criticized  the  Federal  Government  for  making  drought 
Toans  on  the  grounds  that  the  farmer's  would  not  repay  thd' money  bor- 
rowed..These  prophets  of  gloom  and  despair  will  find  but  little   •  ; 
solacb  in^he  turn  the  situation  has  taken.  ...The  fact  is  the  farmers 
alreadyh^ve  begun  to  pay  off  their  loans  which  are  not  due  till 
November  30,  1931.    Many  farmers  have  found,  they  do  not  need  the  full 
amounts  of  their  loanp  and  have  turned  hack  the  later  installments. 
Secretary  Hyde  stated:  'The  tendency  to  make  early  repaj,Tnents  is  an 
indication  of  the  same  sturdy  spirit  of  thrift  and  independence  which 
we  have  learned  to  expect  from  farmers,  and  foreshadows  the  repayment 
in  full  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  loans  mado.»    Mr.  Hyde  speaks 
from  the  e-cperience  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had. 
In  1929,  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  to  farmers  in  the 
flood  and  drought  areas  by  the  Government  were  repaid.     In  Georgia, 
over  90  per  cent  were  paid  by  the  borrowers.     This  speaks  unu^ally 
well  when  it  is  realized  that  money  was  loaned  only  to  those  farmers 
who  could  not  borrow  from  other  sources.    Farmers  can  be  depended  upon 
to  pay  their  debts.     Those  who  charge  them  otherwise  speak  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  farmers  of  this  country." 
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S'ection  4  •• 
LLAEEET  QUOTiTIONS 

Farm 

Products  August  4.— Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers . (1100-1500  Tos,)  good  and  choice  $7.25  to. $9. 25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $4  to  $6,75;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $9,25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $10,50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  steer^  good  and  choice  $5,75  to  $7;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good, and  choice  $5.85  to  $7.40?  light  lights 
(140-160  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.80;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6,25  to  $7  ( soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  atove  quotations)..  Slatighter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lamhs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs,  down)  $6,75  to  $7.85;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)^modium  to  choice  $4  to  $5,50. 

G-rain  prices:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary 
protein)  llinneapolis  58  5/8  to  61  5/8^;  l\ro.2  red  winter  Chicago  47|-j^ 
to  49rf;  St.  Louis  46  to  46^^;  Kansas-^City  41^  to  42f^;  Ho, 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  48f  to  49,^;  Kansas  City  41  to  41^^;  No, 3  mixed  corn 
Minneapolis  49  to  50^;  Kansas  City  47  to  48^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
594^;  Minneapolis  57  to  58^;  Kansas  City  50  to  51^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  19j  to  20|5zJ;  Minneapo^lis  2lf  to  22|/;  St,  Louis  20^  to  20}^2<, 

Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Virginiar Cobbler  potatoes  ranged 
$l,75-$2.50  per  stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacJced^, 
Cobblers  ?1-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  the  East  with  f.o.b.  sales  $1.15 
at  Northern'  and  Central  New  Jersey  points.    Missouri  sacked  Cobblefs 
$l-$l;20  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;'  $1-$1,05  f*.p,b,  kaw  Valley,  K^sas.* 
Auction  s^Ies  of  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  water-  * 
melons,  24-30  joounds  average,  closed  at  $135-$200  bulk  per  car  in  New 
York  City,   .Georgia  Elberta  peaches,  medium  to  large  sizes,  brought 
75^-$l,25  per  six-basket  crate  and  bushel  basket  in  terminal  markets; 
45^50(^  f.o.b, "Macon.    North  cind  South  Carolina  Elbertas  $1-$1,25  in 
the. East;  60^-65^  f.o.b.  Candor.    Maryland  and  Delaware  va^ii'ious  varie- 
ties'of  cantaloupes  ranged  $1,25-$1,50  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons 
in  Boston;  90^-$1.50  f.o.b,  per  crate  of  14  and  15  inch  heads  in 
Pocoraoke  City,  Maryland.' 

TTholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25^-25^^;  91  score,  25^;  90  score,  24:1^. 

Tfnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats  14-16^;  Single  Daisies  15t-15f^;  Young  Anericas  15^16^,- 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
raa?--lEts  advanced  3  points  to  7.51^  per  lb.  On  the  corresponding  d.ay 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  12,06^.  October  future  contracts  on 
the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  8.23^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  8,23^^.  (prepai'od  by 
Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Sen'ioe,  Office  of  Inforroation,  T  i-.ited  States  Department  of  AgricoJtnre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricalture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  if  expressly  disclainted.  The  int«nt 
is  to  reflet  the  news  of  importance. 

—  ,  ,  ■  *   •*       ...^   * 
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COTTOIT  COl^-  An  Austin,  Teis.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Sotxth's 

iFEEEUCE  cotton  crop  conservation  conferees  were  en  route  home  yesterdajr, 

most  of  them  determined  to  set  in  iionediate  motion  a  movement  aimed 
to  "oring  ahout  the  passage  of  laws  to  curtail  production.    The  two-^ 
day  South-wide  cotton  conference  called  "by  Grov.  Ross  S,  Sterling  of  Texa^endod  on 
Tuesday.    Leaders  likewise  rodedicatcd  themselves  to  their  Tvork  of  finding  new  out- 
lets for  the  South' s  n^in  crop.    A  campaign  of  advertising  the  possible  uses  of 
cotton  was  suggested  by  T,  Arthur  Edwards  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  personal  represent^ 
ativc  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.    A  rpsolution  putting  the  group  on  record  as 
favoring  law's,  to  enforce  cotton  acreage  reduction  .wa^  adopted.    Another  resolution 
appealed  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  make  one  of  its  objectives  the  finding  of  ' 
more  markets...."* 


TEADE  *S5ABIL-  The  views  of  American  business  leaders  on  the  feasibility 

IZATIOIT  COtJK"-    of  setting  up  a  permanent  council  to  formulate  a  plan  to  regularize 
OIL  PLAN  emplo^Tiient  and  business,  are  being  sought  directly  for  the  first 

time,  through  a  q-ue  stionnairc  sent  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Chan>-. 

ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  press  to-dsfy. 
The  report  says!  "In  this  questionnaire,  containing  only  nine  inquiries  but  allow- 
ing ample  scope  for  the  presentation  of  almost  any  idea,  some  200  trade  associa- 
tion leaders  have  been  aslccd  whether  they  think  such  a  ploji  is  desirable  and,  if 
so,  whether  a  planning  council  ought  to  be  set  up  as  a  'purely  govcrnmental'-author«» 
ity, '  or  through  the  cooperation  of  Congress  and  business  r!B)3a,  or  by  business-  men 
alone , . . . "  


GEBMAII  BAMS  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  states  that  banks  in  Germany 

EEOPEH  were  fully'  reopened  yesterday  after  an  interruption  of  three  weeks 

to  permit  depositors  to  have  full  access  to  their  deposits.  The 
report  says:  "There  were  no  runs  anywhere  in  the. country  and  the 
bank  quarters  were  practically  empty  most  of  the  day...." 


JIEENCH  WHB4T       .  .             A  Paris  diepatch  August  1  states  that  French  wheat  holdeE^ 
COITTEOL              will  be  required  to  submit 'figures  showing  their  holdings  to  a  con- 
.tic-ol  committee  between  Au^nist  ]♦  and  August  15  in  an  effort  to  lo- 
^%ate  "bootleg"  wheat,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  forcing  inter- 
nal prices  down  lately,  -   

EUROPEAL^  HITRAIE,  A. dispatch  from  Pkris  August  5  indicated  that  all  efforts 

CARTEL  to  reorganize  the  cartel,  which  has  for  the  past  year  governed 

prices  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  have  failed,  and  that  all  previous 
agreements  liave  been  suspended.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure 
was  reported  to  be  refusal  of  Belgian  synjbhetic  nitrate  interests  to  accept  a  sale's 
licensing  system  proposed  by  German  groups.  The  report  says:  "The  conferences  loolo- 
ing  toward  renewal  of  the  cartel  have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  were  attend- 
ed by  representatives  of  both  European  synthetic  producing  companies  and  Chilean 
natural  nitrate  interests..." 
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*      ^edtion  2 

Community  Charles  Davidge  Hen:ining,  editor  of  The  Weekly  Gazette,  Ville 

farming       Platte,  La.,  writes  to  Conimerce  and  Pinance  for  August  5  as  follows: 
"Your  Fihowed  so  rauch  interest  in  the  community  farming  movement  in 
Evangeline  Pej:>ish,  La. ,  I  am  impelled  to  write  to  you  again.     Six  :;iore 
community  units  organized  this  week.    Tomatoes  are  hcing  garnered  and 
the  comraodity,  passing  the  new  agricultural  act,  requiring  brand  and 
proper  container,  fetches  growers  here  and  in  the  parish  from  $10  to 
,  $15  a  day.    There  arc  many  instances  of  growers  making  $15  per  day  at 
the  cannery  and  from  the  farm  hurcau  selling.,  er.changc .    But  the  great 
event  of  this  week  has  "been  the  early  consignments  of  sweet  pota.tocs. 
OThc  county  agent,  T.  H,  Vidrine,  estimated  the  early  acres  at  from  $90 
to  $100'  per  acre.     Shipments  oy  e::press  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  crate  are 
proceeding.    The  tovm  of  Sunset  has  hitherto  "been  the  center  of  the 
sweet  potato  industry.     But  the.  county  agent  here  "by  tests  of  the 
Aurelius  Mayeaux  acreages  in'  sweet  potatoes  shows  that  soils  and  climate 
arc  adaptable,  and  that  the  nucleus  of  an  industry  has  been  started  in 
Evangeline  Parish,  La.    Beginning  Monday  wc  have  E,  L.  Bruner,  field 
manager  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Pedcration,  here  from  Alexandria,  %o 
talk  about  comnunity  farming  and  to  organize  community  units.    He  will 
al*o  talaj  up  ^'the  question  of  ff.-irm  taxation,  and  show  that  an  income  ta;: 
is  a  necessity  in  this  State," 

Dairy  Cor.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  makes  public  to-day  a  brief  report 

operatives  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  releases  dealing  with  facts  concern- 
in  Uorth-    ing  agricultural  conTnodities  sold,  cooperatively  by  farmer-owned,  local 
eastern       and.  regional  raarteting  organizations  in  twelve  northeastern  states — 
States         Maine,  Hev/  Hampshire ,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Hhodc  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mar^'^land  and  West  Virginia.. 
The  figures  show  the  voluiiie  of  business  handled  by  these  cooperaiive s 
for  the  year  1929  an.d  were  taken  from  records  compiled  following  a  sur- 
vey made  jointly  by  the  Farm  Board,  State  agricultural  colleges,  e.-:per- 
iment  stations,  extension  services  and  d.epartments  of  agriculture,  A 
general  preliminary  summary  of  those  figures  was  made  public  hy  thS  Farm 
Board  on  May  20,    The  details-  of  the  survey  made  in  each  of  the  t'r^elve 
States  will  be  published  by  the  various  agricultural  colleges.    The  vol- 
ume of  dairy  products  maris  ted  cooperatively  in  the  twelve  Hortheasteim 
■  States  outranks  all  other  agricultural  products  sold  cooperatively  in 
that  area,    ITinety-five  cooperative  marketing  associations,  serving 
126,100  farmer  members,  marteted  dairy  products  Valued  at  $228,611,428. 
The  sales  amounted  to  55,8  per  cent  of  the  total  cash  income  of 
$408,000,000  received  from  dairy  products  sold  by  farmers  in  that  area. 
Fifty-eight  of  the  ninetj^-f ive  associations  handled  fluid  milk  and  cream 
vi^lued  at  96. per  cent  of  ^;he  total  sales  of  cooperatively  marketed  dairy 
products:  the  sales  of  twenty-six  associations  whose  major  product  was 
butter  constituted  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  sales;  nine  co- 
operative cheese  associations  sold  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
miscellaneous  products,  including  condensed  milk,  made  up  the  remaining 
2  per  cent  of  the  sales. 


Food  and 
Health 


An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  August  says:  "If  we  can  not 
eat  our  way  to  health,  we  can,  through  a  balanced  diet,  render  ourselves 
and  those  depending  on  us  less  subject  to  attacks  of  diseases  both  of  a 
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contagious  and  noncontagious  character.    Dr.  J.  B,  Orr,  of  the  Rowett 
Research  Institute,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  leading  scientists  of 
G-reat  Britain,  made  this  abundantly  clear  in  a  recent  lecture  to  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Technical  Agriculturists  at  their  annual  convention 
in  Guelph.     Inherent  instincts  in  animals  and  infants  lead  them  to 
choose  the  materials  that  meet  the  needs  of  their  bodies  and  maintain 
them  in  health  where  those  materials  arc  available  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings,  said  Doctor  Orr.     But  man  himself  and  the  animals  he  has  > 
domesticated  arc  forced  to  live  under  conditions  that  prevent  thorn  from 
making  this  natural  selection.    In  the  case. of  the  animals  man  has  /' 
adapted  ■^o  his  own  purposes  there  has  also  been  a  tremendous  chang^  in 
their  natural  functions.    The  300-egg  %en  and  20, 000'- lb.  dairy  cov/ 
have  food  requirements  far  removed  from  the  natural  needs  of  their 
original  environment.     Scientists^  as  Doctor  Orr  outlined,  through  their 
investigations  have  gained  a  Imowledge  of  many  of  the  substances  re- 
quired to  maintain  health  under  these  changed  conditions.    We  know  now 
for  instance  that  food  plays  an  important  part  in  preventing  attacks 
from  infectious  as  well  as  so-called  nutritional  diseases. ...  The  bac- 
'  terio legist  and  the  chemist  are  working  together  to  gain  new  laiowlcdje 
and  cooperating  with  th^  stocl^an,  profiting  by  his  experience.  Doctor 
Orr  declared  that  much  of  the  newer  Imowledge  of  the  scientist  is  but 
discovering  the  reasons  that  underlay 'old  formulas  loiown  as  a  matter  of 
experience  for  centuries.    He  cited  a  case  of  the  ancient  G-reeks  who 
protected  jhemselves  from  goitre  by  chewing  seaweecJL,  having  found  by. 
oxperioncc  that  it  prevented  the  disease.    But  it  ^was  tho  modern  re- 
search worker  'who  made  it  known 'that  it  was'  the  iodine  in  the  seaweed 
vMch  acted  as  the  preventive  agent  and  who  made  it  possible  for  the 
iodine*  to  be  supplied  in  a  much  more  attractive  form  and  in  areas  where 
salt  Water  plants  are  not  available.     The  presejnt  day  scientist  too  is 
making  use  of  the  natural  selectiveness  of  animals  and  infants  in  his 
search  for  Imowledge  to  a  far  greater  e:xtent  than  was  formerly  the  casQ. 
As  Doctor  Orr  put  it  'Under  the  new  Icnowledge  of  nutrition,  we  are 
asking  the  animals  what  they  require  to  maintain  health  and  production 
rather  than  simply  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  animal  .  and  its 
products  and  trying  to  fit  a  similar  chemical  formula  to  its  food  sap- 
ply.'"  ■  ^ 

ITutria  The  Hew  York  Times  of  August  5  says:  "A  shipment  of  seventy- 

Import         two  nutria,  small  fur-bearing  animals  resembling  beavers,  arrived  in 
Hew  York  August  4  on  the  Munson  liner  American  Legion  for  the  first 
attempt  in  this  country  to  breed  them.    Confined  largely  to  Argentina, 
the  nutria  are  rapidly  dying  out,  and  as  valuable  fur-bearers,  Tuesday^ s 
arrivals  will  be  installed  on  a  breeding  farm  near  Irvington,  H.Y. " 

Ohio  Council  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Parmer  for  July  25  says:  "Ohio  farm 

of  Parm       organizations  have  taken  a  distinct  step  forward  in  making  ready  to  or- 
Organiza-    ganize  the  Ohio  Council  of  Parm  Organizations.    This  action  was  talcon 
tions  at  a  representative  meeting  of  Ohio  agricultural  interests  last  week 

in  Columbus.     The  six  organizations  which  will  participate  in  the  final 
organization  of  the  council  are:  The  Ohio  Parm  Bureau  Pedcration,  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  the  Ohio  Livestock  Cooperative  Association,  the  Ohio 
Wool  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  the  Central  Dairy  Producers' 
Council,  and  the  Ohio  Parmer s'  Grean  ojad  Supply  Company.  These 
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organizations  are  the  largest  and  most  representative  farmers'  organ- 
izations in  Ohio.    Ihey  market  the  farmer^  commodities,  they  handle  his 
supplies,  they  represent  him  at  the  legislature  and  they  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  community  and  social  get-together,-   They  have  many  proli- 
loms  in  common  and  as  is  the  case  with  all  humaii  endeavor  they  have 
their  occasional  differences, • . 

Wheat  as  An  editorial  in  Tarm  and  Ranch  for  August  1  says:  "Many 

Peed  farmers  and  livestock  men  have  fed  c±icap  wheat  profitably  during  the 

past  yQo^%  hut  it  remains  for  Professor  W,  L.  Blizzrxd,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  A.  and  M,  College  of  Oklalioma,  to  pre- 
sent comparative  figures  relative  to  the  value  of  wheat  as  a  livestock 
feed.  Professor  Blizzard  does  not  malie  statements  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
He  does  not  practice  guessing  hut  gets  the  facts  before  he  writes  or 
talks  to  the^public.    Knowing  that  there  was  a  great  surplus  of*^whoa.t 
and  a  shortage  of  corn  in  this  country,  Professor  Blizzard  set  about 
to  learn  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  feed  wheat,  and  at  what  price. 
As  a  result'  of  his  feeding  experiments  he  found  that  the  lowest  cost 
per'- 100  pounds  of  gain  in  weight  was  attained  by  feeding  wheat  priced 
at  60  cent^5  per  bushel  as  compared  with  60  cent  corn.     In  fact  there 
was  99  cents  difference,  which  is  quite  an  item  with  any  feeder  of  live- 
stock.   He  then  made  his  calculations  as  to  how  high  wheat  could  go 
before  it  ceased  to  be  a  cheap  animal  feed,  and  basing  the  price  of 
corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  he  learned  that  one  may  feed  wheat  profit- 
ably up  to  87  cents  per  bushel.    Of  course,  if  the  price  of  corn  or 
othe'r  feedstuff s  advance,  wheat  at  a  relatively  higher  price  could  be 
used,    TTheat  is  always  on  the  market  before  corn,  and  with  a  large  sur- 
plus available,  livestock  men  have  the  advantage  of  this  cheap  and  most 
efficient  feed  at  any  time.    The  best  and  most  profitable  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  surplus  seems  to  be  in  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock." 
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Section  3 
MARKET  CiUOTATIONS 

Parm 

products  August  5, — Livestock:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, , 

steers  (llOO-lBOO  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $4  to  $6.75;  heifers" (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $10;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $5,75  to  $7;  hogs,  heavy  weight  (250-350  Ihs.) 
.  good  and  choice  $5.75  to  $7,60;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $7,25  to  $7.90;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$6,35  to  $7,25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
quotations)."  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lamhs ,  good  and  choice  (90 
libs,-  down)  $6,50  to  $7.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$4  to  $5.50. 

Grain  prices:  'No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  58  3/8  to  61  ^3/8^;  lTo,2  rod  winter  Chictigo  48^;  St. 
Louis  45^  to  46^;  No, 2  hard  winter  Chicago  48  to  482^;  Kansas  Clt^, 
40^  to  41^',  No, 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  50  to  51^;  Kansas  City  462  to 
47^;  No. 3  j^'cllow  corn  Chicago  5S(^;  Minneapolis  57  to  58^;  Kansas  City 
5O2  to  52^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  19f  to  21^;  Minneapolis  21  to  22^; 
St.  Louis  202^;  Kansas  City  22^, 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1.75-$2.75  per 
stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $l-$li20 
per  100. pounds  in  the  East;  $1.15-$1,2G  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  points. 
Kansas  and  Mi sso-ari' sacked  Cobblers  $1.15-$1.25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1,05  f.o.b,  Kaw  Valley.    Maryland  and  Delaware  various  variTctics  of 
cantaloupes  brought  50^-$l;75  per  standard  crate  of  36  to  45  melons  in 
city  markets;  65^$1,25  f.o.b.  Pocomoke  City.     C-eorgia  Elberta  peache s, 
medium  to  large  sizes,  75^-$l,50  per  six-basket  csate  and  bushel  basket 
in  tenninal  markets;  50^25-60^  f.o.b,  Macon.    North  and  South  Carolina 
Elbertas  $1-'$1.50  in  the  East  with  f.o.b.  sales  60^-65^  at  Candor, 
North  Carolina.    Georgia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$2.25  per 
bushel  tub  and  bushel  basket  in  city  maiScets;  $5-$7  per  barrel  in  Bos- 
ton and  Pittsburgh.    Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watei*- 
melons,  24-30  pounds  average,  $140-$195  bulk  per  car  auction  sales  in 
New  York  City, 

»     Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  2652*;.  91  score,  25|^;  90  score,  25^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  14s  to  1625^;  Single  Daisies,  151"  to  16^;  Young  Americas, 
15|  to  16^t, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  16  points  to  7,35^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year' ago  the  price  stood  at  12.18^.     October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  8.07^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  8,07^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  discIaiine<L  The  inteot 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TOEl,^PLO'MEl!J!D  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  United  States  Chamber  of 

PLAUS  Commerce  plans  to  lay  before  President  Hoover. by  September  1  a  com- 

prehensive plan  for  unemployment  relief.    The  report  says:  "Silas 
Strawn,  president  of  the  chamber,  and  Julius  Barnes,  chairman  of  the 
board,  confcrrod  with  the  Chief  Executive  yesterday,  ajftcr  which  Mr.  Strawn  said  a 
preliminaxy  survey  indicated  tpcvo  would  be  *an  appreciable  increase  in  uncmploj'mcit 
next  mnter,^    The  chamber,  he  said,  is  malting  a  com.ple  te .  survey  through  its  local 
organizations.    A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  results  of  the  survey 
and  make  concrete  recommendations  on  methods  of  relief ... .Mr ,  Strawn  emphatically, 
stressed  his  opposition  to  Federal  participation  in  unemployment  relief  and  urged 
that  States,  CQunticps' and  municipalitie  s  take  care  of  the  uncmplo;'"men"t  problem.... 
Pred  C.  Croxton,.  acting  chairman  of  thc.Prcsidcnt' s  emergency  employment  committee, 
announced  that  plans  had  been  formulated  at  a  conference  of  educators  and  Govern- 
ment officials  to  l^ep  young  men  and  women  in  school  to  prevent  their  competing 
with  heads  of  families  and  others  who  need  jobs...." 

.if' 

GEEIMUS  SEEK  The  press  to-day  says:  "A  'proposal  regarding  cotton'  was 

AMERICAU  received  from  Germany  yesterday  bj^  the  Federal  Farm  Board  through 

COTTON  the  State  Department,  but  neither  the  board  nor  the  department  di- 

vulged the  contents  or  character  of  the  note,  v^ich  was  described 
in  preiss  dispatches  from  Berlin  a,s  an  offer  for  600,000  bales  on  a" 
three-year  credit  basis.    [The' of  fer  also  was  said  to  include  an  option  on  200,000 
additional  bales.    The  proposal,  transmitted  by  Ambassador  Sackett  from  Berlin,  Yrc.s 
handed  to  James  C«  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Farm  Board.    Mr.  Stone  announced  that 
the  contents  of  the  message  would  not  be  divulged  until  it  had  been  considered  by 
the  board,,.." 


GRAIIT  STIDY  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Sicbcl  C.  Harris  an- 

PLAMED  nounced  last  night  that  a  broad  and  intensive  study  of  the  mutual 

problems  of  the  individual  producer  and  the  grain  marketing  agen- 
cies will  be  launched  at  once  by  the  grain  committee  on  national 
affairs,  with  a  view  to  interpreting  functions  of  the  trade  to  the  public," 


TOOL  INSTITUTE  Official  announcement  that  the  Wool  Institute  has  dis- 

DISBAUDS  boaidod,  due  to  its  failure  to  obtain  the  participation  of  a  suffi- 

cient percentage  of  the  industry  to  do  effective  work,  was  made  by  . 
Frederic  W.  Tipper,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  according 
to  the  press  of  August  1.  The  report  says:  "The  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  trade, 
however,  that  while  the  institute  may  disband,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  ef- 
fort to  form  another  organization  under  a  different  name,  concerned  with  the  soliiig 
and  distribution  of  woolen  goods,  which  was  the  chief  activity  of  the  institute,..." 
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Section  2 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  for  August  1  says:  "A  letter 

Farm  addressed  to  Farm  and  Ranch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  IThest 

Farming  Coi:roany  of  Hays,  Kansas,  orgejiized  in  1927,  and  operating  ap- 
proxims/cely  70,000  acres,  has  not  yet  failed  to  pay  annual  dividends. 
On  the  same  date  of  this  letter  comes  a  report  that  Hiclanan  Price, 
known  as  the  Wheat  King  of  Texas,  expects  to  make  a  profit  out  of  this 
yeej"*  s  operations  notwithstanding  the  low  market.    These  reports  seem 
to  prove  that  large  igcale  farming.,  either  by  an  individual  or  "by  cor- 
porations properly  raa^tged,  succeeds  in  feoctions  where  largo  power 
machinery  can  be  economically  used  in  the  production  of  hulk  and  non- 
perishable  comnioditie  s. .. ^Al though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  large 
scale  farming  succeeds  where  conditions  are  favorable,  Farm  and  Ranch 
reiterates  a  previous  statement  that  while  farm  units  may  profitably 
be  increased  in  size,  the  individual  farm  owner  who  teeps  pace  with 
the  times  and  operates  on  a  business  basis,  need  have  no  fear  that  some 
giant  octopus  will  swallow  him." 

Economic  Franl<:  J.  Warne,  writing  under  the  title  "A  Plea  for  Economic 

Problems      Intelligence"  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  August,  says:  "...Primarily, 
present  economic  difficulties,  with  their  innumerable  ramifications 
throughout  the  social  fabric,  arc  the  inevitable  consequences  of  arti- 
ficiallj^  and  arbitrarily  inflated  values  and  of  attempts  likewise  to 
/  fix 'high  prices  on  the  basis* of  these  values.    The  stock  market  crash 

in  security  values  in  1929  was  one  surface  indication  of  the  battle 
for  deflation  which  the  violation  of  economic  laws  made  inevitable. 
Market  prices  of  stocks  had  been  forced  to  points  where  they  greatly 
exceeded  their  earnings  value,  and  the  so-called  panic  merely  wiped 
out  on  paper  these  artificially  created  values  that  h.ad  no  economic 
basis  in  fact.    Farm  land  value also  had  become  highly  inflated  in 
rela.tion  to  their  true  worth,  ^and  transactions  were  based  upon  this 
unsound  oasis.    City  building,  land  and  their  structures  were  similarly 
inflated.  •  Banlcs  loaned  cash--on  all  those  inflated  valines  and  later' 
paid  the  penalty -through  'T/idespread  liquidation  and  failure.  Wholesale 
commodity  prices' were  held  or  forded  too^high  above  the  economic  cost 
of  production,  which  had  become  greatly  reduced  per  unit  of  product 
through  the  widespread  adoption  of  machine  labor.    Management,  as  dis*- 
tincct  from  ownership,  absorbed  too  large  a  share  of  increased  profits 
through  salaries.    They  might  rather  have  enlarged  the  consuming  povrer 
through  distribution  of  surplus  earnings  (l)  to  workers  in  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  and  (2)  to  consumers  in  lower  prices  coramcnguratc  wilh 
the  great  savings  in  cost  of  production.    Ono  phase  of  this  situation 
is  the  striking  failure  of  etockholdcr  government.    As  the  primary 
cause  of  the  so-called  ind"u6t4*ial  depression  in  the  United  States' rested 
upon  artificial  inflation  of  values,  in  violation  of  econogiic  laws  and 
contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  so  the  return  to  sanity  must  be  through 
the  process  of  economic  surgery  by  which  values  are  adjusted  to  true 
economic  cost  and  prices  are  brought  more  in  harmony  with  these  costs. 
Lower  prices  and  higher  wages  will  give  to  mass  production  the  neccssarj'- 
mass  consmption  to  make  it  a  permanent  economic  process.    The  only 
economic  answer  to  mass  production  is  mass  consmption;  higher  wages  anc" 
salaries  arc  the  only  economic  means  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have 
for  securing  control  or  acquiring  possession  of  commodities.  The 
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industrialist  and  the  political  statesman  must  laiow  and  act  upon  the 
fact  that  the  economics  of  prodrijction  can  not  he  separated  from  the 
economics  of  conjrumption;  that  the  economics  of  constunption  require  a 
high  stajidard  of  living  with  high  wages  and  decreased  hours  of  lahor," 

Farm  Ueeds  An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Planter  for  July  15  says:  "It 

is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  opinions  of  a  selected 
group  of  rural  leaders,-.  Ishe  out,C!tanding  needs  of  rural  communities 
to-day  ai^e  the  same  everywhere,  whether  in  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia or  on  the  seacoast  of  North  Carolina.    The  women  seem  to  he  unan- 
imous in  placing  the  necessity  for  leaders  first  in  the  list.    We  talce 
it  they  mean  there  is  need  for  more  homo  and  farm  agents,  an  incroasod 
numocr  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  teachers,  as  well  as  a  laJL-gor 
numhar  of  local  people  who  will  give  of  themselves  to  broadcast  the  news 
of  better  livllig  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  country.    Next  in  line 
they  put  the.  need  for  more  maxliets  to  talce  care  of  the  surplus  crops 
and  provide  money  for  improving  homes  and  farms.... The  requisites  of  a 
successful'  market  are  education,  cooperation  and  quality  of  products. 
Both  town  and  country  folks  need  to  be  sold  to  these  ideas  before  a 
market  can  hope  to  succeed.    And  the  sooner  the  country  people  under- 
stand that  quality  rather  than  qixantity  spells  the  diff cronco  _ between 
access  and  failure,  so  far  as  a  mea-kot  is  concerned,  the  sooner  mar- 
kets mil  flourish  in  every  tovm  large  enough  to  %apport  one,,.." 

Farming  in  An  article  entitled  "Faming  pn  A  Business  Basis"  in  Manufac- 

S6uth  t-iirers  Record  for  August  6  says:  "Specific  e::camples  of  southern  farmers 

Carolina     who  not  only  know  their  crops,  but  their  markets,  are  tEing  gathered  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Banlcers  Association, 
In  assembling  the  information,  the  bankers  in  cooperation  with  others 
are  serving  the  public  interest  by  showing  that  agriculture  can  be  main- 
tained on  a  soif^d  basis  of  prosperity.    The  really  significant  facts 
developed  fa^c  that  in  this  cotton  bolt  of  the  Southeast  some  successful 
farmers  have  practically  abandoned  the  growing  of  cotton  and,  through 
adequate  diversification,  arc  pointing  the  way  out, ..." (Here  follow  in- 
stances of  successful  diversified  crop  operations.) 

Reforestation  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farro.cr  for  August  1  says:  ■  "Michi^, 

in  Michi-    gan  started  reforesting  some  thirty  years  ago.     Since  then  about 
gan  100,000  acres  have'  been  planted  to  trees.    If  these  plantings  were  in  a 

solid  block  they  would  cover  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  average  county.  Not 
much  to  boast  of,  but  isi,^ better  thmi  any  other  State  can  lay  claim  to. 
Furthermore,  much  of  this  planting  was  done  during  the  past  three  yearsf 
The  work  is  gaining  momentum  and  we  may  expect  this  acreage  to  be 
doubled  vdthin  a  short  time.    Private  forestry  investments  are'  multi- 
plying, ;  Farmers  are  taking  an  active  interest.    In  other  words  Mich- 
igan, which  once  possessed  the  Nation^ s  finest  forests,  is  now  return- 
ing to  her  first  love,  mhich  was  s©/. ruthloijsly  snatched  from  her  by 
selfish  lumbermen  who  piled  up  hoards  far  beyond  their  needs  and  took 
from  the  State  a  priceless  possession," 
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SvLg&T  Iiiir.  An  editorial  in  Pacts  About  Sugar  for  August  says:  "At  a 

dustry         time  when  conmiodity  prices  in  general  are  continuing  to  fall,  the  ac- 
tion of  sugar  in  niaking  gradual  "but  steady  progress  upward  is  attract- 
ing widespread  attention  in  commercial  and  financial  circles.    The  fact 
that  at  least  one  industry  appears  'to  have  made  a  definite  start  on  the, 
road  to  recovery  is  held  to  "be  an  encouraging  sign  for  general  business 
In  the  sugar  industry  itself  the  advance  of  50  per  §ent  within  the 
past  two  months  in  the  cost  and  frogght  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  in 
the  Ucwi  York  market  has  croated  a  spirit  of  hopcfulnoisi?, .  loading  sugar* 
men  to  boliovc  that  the  restoration  of  their  industry^to  'a  state  of' 
real  pronpority  will  not  be  long  delayed.    In  the  case  of  many  producer 
the  ad.vance  in  price's  that  has  talzen  place  recently  means  the  transi- 
tion from  loss  to  profit  on  the3,'r  season's  operations.    There  are- other 
including  the  majority  of  the  Cuban  planters  and  manufacturers,  who 
still  are  unable  to  cover  crop  expenses  from  crop  receipts,  but  the 
steady  narrovang  of  the  gap  between  cost  and  selling  price  gives  confi- 
dence that  the  point  will  be  reached  presently  where  the  balance  will 
be  on  the  credit  side.    Confidence  in  this  instance  is  based  upon  firm 
ground,  since  it  is  f oundod,on"  a  realization  that  the  way  is  being  ' 
steadily  cleared  for  the  absorption  of  surplus  stocks  by  the  widespEead 
movement  to  bring  production  -.-Tithin  the  limits  of  normal  requirements. 


Section  3 

Department  of  •  , 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  August  says:  "The 

acid  test  has  been  applied 'to  extension  service  or  farm  demonstration 
methods  during  the  past  two  years.    This  now  popular  and  effective 
method  of  teaching  through  demonstration  was  founded  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  that  greatest  of  agricultural  leaders,  . 
Dr.  Scaraan-A.  Knapp,  and  since  thtit  time  has  made  rapid  progress  until 
now  its  constructive  influence  is  felt  in  practically  every  rural  com- 
munity in  Arflerica,    Although  measured  many  times  in  the  past  by  the 
yardstick  of  favorable  results  obtained  und.er  unfavorable  conditions, 
which  is  the  'proof  of  the  pudding,'  in  no  other  period  have ' count j;- 
agents,  homo  demonstration  agents,  specialists,  and  other- extension 
officials  faced  such  a  crucial  test  as  during  the  past  two  growing 
seasons, ..." 
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Section  4 
mKBT  QUOTATIONS 

Tarn  ... 

Products  August  6, — Li vestodc  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9,25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $3.75  to  $6,75;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6,75  to  $9,25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $5,50  to  $7;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.65  to  $7,60;  light  lights  (140- 
160  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $7.85;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs) 
good  and  choice  $6,25  to  $7,-25.  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
e:xluded  from  above  quotations)..  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $6,75  to  $7.85;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $4  to  $5.50. 

Grain  prices:    No, 1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  59  l/8~to  63  l/8^;  No, 2  rod  winter  Chicago  453  to 
48'|^-;  St,  Louis  45^  to  46-i-^;  Kansas  City  42  to  42-g-^;  No, 2  hard  winter 
Kansas  City  41  to  41s^;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  552^;  Minneapolis- 
47|  to  48-y-^ ;  "itansas  City  48  to  49^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  56^; 
Minnoaioolis  56-i-  to  57-|^;  Kansas  City  52"to  53^;  No.3  white  oats  Chicago 
19i  to"  21-z^;  Minneapolis  20  7/8  to  21  7/8^;  St,  Louis  20^^;  Kansas 
City  21  to  22|-5^, 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  Cobbler  potatoes  brought 
$l,75-$2,75  per  stave  barrel  in.  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  Cobblers 
$1,10-$1,55  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $1.05-$1,15  f .o.b. 
Northern  and  Central  New  Jersey  points,    Missouri  .sacked  Cobblers 
$1.20-$1,40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago,  Georgia  Elberta  peaches,  medium 
to  large  sizes,  $1-$1,50  per  slx-basl23t  carriers  and  bushel  baskets 
in  terminal  markets;  605z<-75^  f  ,o.b.  Macon,    North  Carolina  Elbcrtas 
$1-$1,50  in  a  few  cities;  65^-70^  f  .o.b,  Ca^ndor.     Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Tom  Watson  wa,torraclons,  24-30  pounds  average,  closed 
at  $110-$175  bulk  per  car  on  auction,  sales  in  New ''fork  City.  Virginia 
Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $4.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Cali- 
fornia Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2-$2,50  p^r  stajidard  crate  of  45  melon! 
in  consuming  centers.    Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  50^-Ol'^  ' 
in  the  East;  60^-$l,10  f.o.b.  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Average  price  of  Middlirig  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  mar- 
kets declined  4  points  to  7,2>1^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ag'o  the  price  stood  at  12,38^.    October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange'  declined  5  points  to  8,02^,  and;,  on  the  Now 
Orlo'ans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3  points  to  8,04^, 

•tTholesale  prices  of  .afresh  cretimery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  26}{«f;  91  score,  26i^;  90  score,  25|^, 

TOiol^sale  prices  of  No.l  f3*esh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  14a  to  IGs^;  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  16^;  Young  Americas, 
164  to  16rf,    (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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THE  PESSIDEITT  President  Hoover  yesterday  promised  that  relief  would  he 

PEOMISES  PJ]LIEP    provided  for  the  victiins  of  unemployment  this  coming  winter. 

"While  improvement  in  the  situation  in  many  directions  seems  prom*- 
ising,"  the  President  said  in  a  formal  statement,  "the  prohlem, 
vdiatevor  it  may  "bo,  mil  og  mot." (Press,  Aug, 8.) 


GrEEMAH  COTTOIT                  Ihc  Podorals S"arm  Board  yesterday  rejected  Germany's  offer 
OPHSR  DECLIHED  to  ■buy  -?!,  part  of  its  surplus  cotton  and  suggested>an  arrangement 
under  which  the  purchase  could  be  made  directly  from  the  cotton 
trade,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "Calling 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  Germany  with  dollar  credit 
here,  by  ospcditing  the  payment  of  Gorman  claims,  the  board  said  this  would,  pro- 
vide credit  in  c:ccoss  of  the  iDronosod  cotton  ourchase  and  malce  direct  buying  tdos- 
sible...."  ~  "  

EVAHS  TO  Prank  Evans,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  former  executive  secre« 

PARM  BOAEID         tary  of  the  Anerican  Parra  Bureau  Pederation,  was  appointed  to  the 

Parm  Board  by  president  Hoover  yesterday.    He  will  fill  the  vacancy 
credited  by  the  retirement  of  C.  C.  league,  vice  ^^viairman  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  member.  (Press,  Aug,  8.) 


CAMDIAIT  _        An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Premier  Bennett  made  the 

WHEAT  following  statement  yesterday  in  respect  to  the  handling  of  the 

19*31  wheat  crop:  'The  wheat  pools  of  the  throe  Western  Provinces 
which  ov.'n  nearly  1,600  country  elevators,  as  well,  as  terminals  at 
Vancouver  and  Port  William,  will  operate  this  year  in  the  same  way    as  private 
enterprises.    They  will  have  ample  v/orking  capital,  and  the  Provinces  will  not  be 
Called  upon  to  guarantee  their  operations.    As  a  substantial  number  of  producers 
desir^G  to  marks  t  their  grain  on  the  pool  principle,  the  elevators  operated  by  the 
pools  in  the  several  Provinces  v.lll  afford  to  such  Provinces  an  opportunity  to*have 
their  grain  dealt  with  by  the  operation  of  a  voluntary  pool.    The  elevators  will 
make  to  such  producers  an  initial  paj^ment  of  35  cents  per  bushel  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  quality  and  point  of  delivery  as  in  previous  years.    The  Dominion  Goisrernment 
will  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  orderly  marketing  of  the 
crop  of  the  year,    panic  conditions  will  not  be  permitted  to  control  the  prices 
obtainable  for  this  western  grain  crop,'" 


LIVESTOCK  BY  A  Newark,  II. J.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Transcontinental 

^'^■^^  and  Western  Air,  Inc.,  opened  its  air  freight  service  between  Now 

York  and  Kansas  City  yesterday  vdth  a  shipment  of  1,600  pounds  in 
the  big  freight  plane  which  left  the  Newark  Metropolitan  Airport 
shortly  before  9  o'clock.    Included  in  the  shipment  was  a  Poland  China  hog  weigh- 
ing 150  pounds  and  consigned  to  a  Kansas  stock"' farm. " 
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An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  July  30  says:^  "There  was 
a  time  when  Florida's  timher  supply  was  supposed  to  he  inexhaustihle . 
That  is^*'  that  standing  timher  might  he  tapped  for  turpentine  and  felldi  . 
for  lumoor^for  all  time.    Perhaps  that  was  a  fair  enough ~ esliraate  at  a 
time  when  other  Southern  States  produced  the  great  hulk  of  naira?  stores 
and  the.,  small  p or tah le  '  sawmill  was  the  only  moans  of  making  lumber.*  That 
.time  has  gone' hy,    Esiiaustion  of  naval  stoKas  supplies  in  other  States 
created  pn  vinprecedented  demand  f or ' Plorida' s  raw  material.  Improved 
machinery  and  the  eraplo^nnent  of  lar'ge  capital  set  the  saws  to  work  clear~ 
ing  the  land  for  l"um.ber,     'Withiif'the  next  five  years,  '  says  an  author- 
ity on  the  suhject,   'all  the  large  yellow  pine  lumhcr  mills  east  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  with  the  exception  of  not  more  than  seven,  will  he 
cut  out.    Within  10  years  all  the  large  pine  operations  will  he  gone  with 
the' exception  of  throe  or  four,  and  thorc  will  he  hut  a  handful  of  large 
cypress  and  hard  wood  mills  sti>ll  operating,'     That  means  that  instead 
of  producing  something  like  $30,000,000  worth  of  limber  the  income'  to 
mills  will  he  less  than  three-fourths  of  that  amouijt,  and  that,  too,,  is 
doomed  to  e::tinction.     That  is,  Florida's  turpentine  and  lumber  indus\ 
tries  will  cease  to  be  within  the  next  20  years  unless  something  is 
done  to  replace  the  timber  that  has  been  destroyed  almost  wantonly.  Cut- 
over  lands  are  practically  valueless,  as  the  history  of  tax  collection 
in  Florida  will  amply  prove.     Only  in  certain  favored  localities  are 
they  fit  for  cultivation,  and,  if  they  were,  Florida  has  millions  of 
acres  much  better  adapted  to  agriculture  that  have  not  yet  been  put 
under  the  plow.     There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  malrc  these  depicted 
lands  again  serve  mankind,  suid  that  is  a  consistent  system  of  reforesta- 
tion,.Florida  will  be  obliged,  at  some  future  day,   to  take  over  the 
task  of  restoring  her  >forests  and  the  State  can  not  begin  too  soon  in 
the  great  project  of  conservation." 

An  editorial  in  The  Oklalioma  Farmer-Stoclanan  for  August  1 
says:  "After  weeks  and  months  of  work,  it  now  appears  that  plans  for 
getting  the  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing  Association  mider  way  havo 
been  completed.    It  is  hoped  that  it  will  bo  ready  to  do  business  by 
September  15.    The  chief  object  in  organizing  this  marketing  associa- 
tion was  to  moke  it  possible  for  the  livestock  man  in  Oklahoma  to  se- 
cure credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  on  terms  to  fit  his  needs.  Local 
capital  not  being  obtainable,  it  was  necessary  to  work  out  financial 
connections  with  the  ITational  Livestock  Marks  ting  Association,  which 
association,  through  its  subsidiary  finance  corporation,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  extend  aid  to  stoclmen  in  Oklahoma.     This  aid,  however,  will 
not  be  applied  as  blanket  relief  to  the  State.     It  is  in  no  sense  an 
emergency  matter,  but  instead  is  a  long-time,  sound  plan  of  financing 
-the  stocknon  who  has  behind  him  a  clear  financiai"  record,  who  has 
plenty  of  unonc-umbored  feed  and  grass,  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
cattle  and  who  can  and  will  maintain  an  equity  in  livestock  which  he 
puts  up  as  collateral  for  a  loan...." 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  August  1  gays:  "The  Corn 

Eradication  Belt  States  are  rapidly  becoming  free  of  animal  tuberculosis.  Within 
a  few  years  this  disease  will  practically  be  eliminated  from  livestock. 
So  well  advanced  is  the  work  that  there  is  already  consfderable  talk 
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of  requiring:  TB  free  certificates  for  all  shipments  of  feeders  and 
other  animalK  from  other  States,    The  Texas  Livestock' Sanitary  Commis~ 
sion  is  thoroughly  interested  in  TB  eradication  but  is  somewhat  ham- 
pered        lack  of  necessary  funds  to  make  the  desired  progress.  Texas 
is  such  a  lajrgc  State  that  it  can  not  "bo  expected  to  present  a  clean 
hill  of  health  in  the  same  period  of- time  required  in  Indiana,  which  is 
the  last  State  to  join  the, honor  rollp .Inspection  at  terminal  markets 
v/ould  be  e:rpensive  and  unsatisfactory.    The  farm  and  range  is  the 
place  to  begin  and  complete  the  work  of  TB  eradication.    In  Texas,  the 
commission  is  using  the  county  unit  plan.     Shortage  of  funds  has  slo^^Ted 
dovrn  the  work  but  its  importance  has  in  no  way  been  minimized.  Dallas 
and  Tarrant  Counties  are  on  the  honor  roll.    Hundreds  of  herds  in  other 
counties  have  been  accredited.     It  will  make  the  task  easier  when  owners 
of  livestock,  and  the  public  in  general,  becom.e  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  importance.    Although  the  cost  will  be  considerable,  the  in- 
vestment will  pay  dividends.    We  hope  that  the  voters  of  the  South\'7est 
will  sanction  a  liberal  support  of  the  movement  to  free  every  State  in 
this  section  of  ticks  and  every  herd  of  TB." 

Iheat  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  July  31  says:  "A  resident 

and  Profits    of  Baltimore  had  a  wheat  cereal  for  breakfast  the  other  morning.  He 

chanced  to  read  the  label  on  the  package,  which  gave  him  the  information 
that  the  contents  weighed  four  ounces.     He  had  paid  15  cents  for  the 
package  and  a  little  figuring  showed  him  that  this  was  at  the  rate  of 
$36  a  bushel.    Wheat  is  selling  in  Chicago  for  about  53  cents  a  bushel, 
less  than  a  penny  a  pound.    As  breakfast  food  it  costs  60  cents  a  pound 
when  bought  at  retail.    Of  course,  the  package  costs  something,  the 
cereal  shrinks  while  being  prepared  for  the  porridge  bowl  and  the  mer~ 
chant  has  to  make  a  profit.    The  Baltimorean  saj'-s  the  consideration  of 
the  more  than  1,000  per  cent  profit  that  somebody  made  jolted  him.  If 
he  had  been  a  little  more  accurate  in  his  figuring  and  had  known  that 
the  profit  was  about  7,000  per  cent  he  would  have  been  jolted  still 
harder,  so  hard,  in  fact,  that  he  might  have  lost  his  appetite," 
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GERI,1A1TY  SEEKS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Berlin  yesterday  says: 

AMERICAN  WHEAT    "Ihe  "b-ulk  of  the  American  Farm  Board  wheat  holdings  would  he  used 
to  feed  Germany  from  next  spring  until  harvest  time,  pemitting 
G-ei-Tnan  fanners  to  sell  part  of  the  present  crop  to  secure  money 
that  is  urgently  needed,  under  a  plan  presented  hy  Germany  to  jtocrican_ negotiators 
August  8.  ^Contemplating  the  p\irchasc  of  600,000  tons  of  wheat  (roughly  22,000,000 
bushels),  Germany  ^ggcstcd  delivery  in  1932  if  terms  can  bo  arranged..,," 


COTTOII  CUT  BILL  An  Austin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  9  states 

DEIEATED  that  the  State  Senate  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  August  8  rejected 

a  bill  which  sought  to  limit  the  cotton  acreage  in  Texas  in  1932 

to  one«half  of  this  yearns  planted  acreage. 


GEAIIT  BATES  Ihe  press  of  August  9  states  that  a  large  number  of  grain- 

carrying  railroads,  headed  by  the  Santa  Pc,  August  8  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis** 
sion  of  July  1,  1930,  reducing  grain  rates.    The  report  says:  "The  railroads  ob- 
tained a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  enforcing  the  order,  ■ 
but  the  Tederal  District  Court  for  northern  Illinois  at  Chicago  set  aside  the  in- 
junction and  sustained  the  commission," 

I   ^ 

RAISJIIT  ICEIT  Loans  of  about  $4,000,000  were  authorized  for  California 

GET  LOANS  raisin  growers  August  8  by  the  Federal  Earm  Board,  which,  at  the 

same  time,  indicated  that  the  Grape  Control  Board  of  that  State 
will  not  8.sk  for  further  loans  immediately.    The  board  announced 
that  funds' would  be  advanced  to  the  Sun-Liaid  Raisin  Growers  and  the  Calif ornia,  Rai- 
sin Pool,  and  although  no  amounts  wore  mentioned,  it  was  learned  that  the  first 
loan  would  amount  to  about  $625,000  and  the  other  to  between  $3,250,000  and  $3,500,-^ 
000.  (Press,  Aug.  9.) 


POWER  INQ,UIRT  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Power  Commission  has 

LAUNCHED  embarked  upon  an  investigation  of  the  entire  electric  power  indus- 

try of  the  United  States,  going  far  beyond  the  companies  which  arc 
under  Ecderal  regulation.  The  report  says:  "Using  a  hitherto  unex- 
ercised power,  the  coraraission  will  seek  to  learn  the  relations  of  companies  not 
only  within  the  electric  industry,  but  with  other  lines  of  business.    It  will  seek 
to  determine  the  economic  relation  of  fuel-produced  power  to  the  hydroelectric 
energy  which  alone,  and  in  a  limited  fashion,  comes  under  Government  supervision. 
Other  studies,  as  yet  unannounced,  arc  in  prospect,,,," 
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I   Business  So  much  attention  has  heen  given  to  the  European  financial  . 

I    Conditions  crisis  of  the  last "two  months  that  certain  definite  signs  of  recupera- 
tion in  the  United  States  have  passed  almost  unnoticed,  sa^s  the  Jtoor- 
I  ican  Banl33rs  Association  Jom-nal  in  its  review  of  current  business  con~ 

i  ditions.     "A  numhe.r  of  the  major  indu:;tries  have  apparently  emerged 

from  thoir  cycles  of- deep  depression  and  arc- c^axrcntly  operating  on 
j  largor  volme  than  a  year  ago,  among  v/hich  might  he  mentioned  the  cot- 

I  ton,  woolen,  '^■llk,  shoe  and  ru'Dber  industries,  also  chain  stores  and 

department  store  trade  in  some  sections  of  the  country.    The  seasonal 
shovdng  dovm  that  occurs  dtiring  midsummer  has  further  increased  the 
slack  in  Gffi:ploynent  and  plant  capacity,  hut  the  autimn  months  have  never 
-failed  to  bring  a  material  expansion,  save  in  the  cxccpt.ional  instances 
when*  the  trend  was  sharply  downv.'ard,  as  in  the  years  1930,  1923,  1914 
and  1903.    Adverse  conditions  have  spirrred  drantic  reduction  in  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  overhead  costs  in  almost  every  line.  Recently 
published  sta.tements  for  the  second  quarter  show  that  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  are  now  being  turned  into  increased  earnings.     Some  of 
the  more  progressive  corporation's  that  wore  in  the  rod  during  the  first 
quarter  have  decided  to  take  business  as  they  find  it,  rather  than  to 
mark  time, and  possibly  go  banlcn^pt  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
recover,  and  achieved  a  net  profit  after  all  charges  during  the  second 
quartor,.,." 

©?GgQ.3ayon  .A  TTilliamstown,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  7  says: 

World  AgTi-^    "The  world  agricultural  crisis  will  result  in  a  iserious  curtailmeilt 
cultural      of  the  volume  of  international  trade,  with  a  consequent  decline  in  the 
Crisis   V-    prosperity  of  the  shipping  industr^y,  according  to  a  statement  made  at 
the  Institute  of  Politics  --Aug-.  5  by  Proferssor  T.  S,  Gregory,  Cassel 
Professor  of  Banlring  at  the  University  of, London.    Professor  GkrBgory,  a 
member  of  the  Mc^/Iillan  committee,  which  recently  surveyed  the  economic 
position  of  Great  Britain,  discussed  the  revolutionary  implications  of 
the  arrici'.ltural  situation.    The  problem  of  finding  a  solution  to  the 
"'fall  of  a(?ricultural  prices?  ho  said,  will  be  met  by  cutting  down  costs, 
of  production  through  mechanization  of  farms  and  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  farming  units  on  the  Russian  method.    This  mil  moan  a  reduction  in 
the  total  minbor  of  farms,  as  ^"7011  as  a.  reduction  in  the  volume  of  labor 
required  on  them.    The  agricultural  nations  would  then, have.',  to  f,SLce  the 
terrific  oroblen  of  the  transfer  of  the  idle  farm  populations  to  alterna- 
tive emplo^/ment,  Pro^fessor  Gregory  continued.    The  trend  of  Goverrment 
action,  ho  believed,  would  be  toward  nkintenance  of  eidsting  restric- 
tions on  immigration  and,  in  fact,  towaiig'd  tightening  them.    With  imrai- 
gratioii  v:-.rtue.lly  cu.t  off,  despite  the  cheapening  of  transportation, 
'governments  will  encourage  local "industry  to  give  the  work  to-  the  idle 
'"■•■';iiid.:.  will  erect  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods.    The  net  effect  of-ta-iff 
change-s  and  'GiechsJilzation  of  farms,  he  declared,  would  make  for  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  volujne  of  international  trade  in  the  cruder  man*- 
ufactured  articles  and  the  staple  agricultural  products.    He 'could  not 
foresee  the  rapidity  of  such  changes,  but  believed  the  next  fifty  years 
would  see  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  international 
trade.    Apart  from  anything  else,  the  prospects  of  factory-like  produc- 
tion on  the  land,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gigantic  Russian  wheat  farms, 
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would  accentiiate  the  existing  trends  toward  making  agriculture  a  highly 
speculative  enterprise  for  some  time  to  come ....  Summarizing  the  adverse 
circumstances  influencing  agriculture  all  over  the  world,  Professor 
Gregory  said  that  one  circumstance  was  that  prices  of  all  conxnoditiGs 
were  falling.    With  falling  prices  the  farmers'  "burden  of  indehtedne^.s 
increased.    Another  adverse  circumstance  was  that  the  unit  of  agricul- 
tural production  was  unsuited  to  the  trend  of  agricultural  tecjiniquc, 
•  Kie  farm  of  the  future,  he  said,  would  he  a  great  factory  enterprise 
Up  to  150,000  acres  in  extent.    But  mechanization  of  agriculture  would 
require  large  supplies  of  capital  and  the  demand  for  new  capital  was 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  the  farmer  was  low...."' 

Iowa  Land  Chairman  Reynolds  of  the  Id'wa  Board  of  Assessment  and  Review 

Assessment  announces  reduction  in  the  assessed- valuation  of  Iowa  land  amounting  to 
ahout  $125,000,000,  which  will  mean  a  reduction  of  ahout  two^  mills  in 
the  tax  r'ate,    "In  revising  the  assessments"  the  Chairman  says:  "the. 
hoard  took  into  consideration  largely  the  productivitjV  of  each  'dounty 
as  cotnpoJ'cd  with  other  counties  basing"' these  considerations  upon  tahu«. 
lations  of  the  federal  and  State  Crop  Bureau  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
In  addition  the  "board  carefully  considered  local  conditions  "bearing  on 
land  values  such  as  proximity  to  markets."  (Wall  St.  Jour.,  Aug.  8.) 

ITorth  Carolina  An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  July  25  says:  "Having 

Roads  worked  for  several  years  on  a  system  of  through  roads  until  the  entire 

State  is  pretty  well  covered,  Norlth  Carolina,  through  an  act  of  the 
recent  legislature,  is  starting  on  a  plan  to  keep  the  country  roads  in 
at  least  passable  condition.    About  10,000  miles  of  through  roads  have 
been  constructed> and  now  46,000  miles  of  purely  local  highways  have 
been  placed  uncl.cr  the  State  highway  commission.    Under  the  system  that 
ha's  been  organized,  tentatively,  the  56,000  mile-s  of  roads  will  be 
divided  into  800  sections  each  70  miles  long.    Each  section  will  have 
two  men  working  on  and  patrolling  it  constantly.    Small  repairs  will  be 
mad.e  when  needed  and  such  .obstructions  as  fallen  trees  will  be  removed 
at  once.     Should  a  job  be  found  that  the  two  men  can't  do  they  will  re- 
port to  one  of  the  25  district  heads  who  will  at  once  send  such  extfa 
help  as  is  needed,,.." 

Paint  Colors  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  August  7  sgcys:  "The  old  fashioned 

and  Tern-      'box  car  red'  shade  may  be  doomed  for  extinction  as  a  color  for  rail- 
perature      way  refrigeration  cars.    Recent  experiments  of  the  Canadian  National 

Railways  shows  that  aluminum  paint,  applied  to  the  roofs  of  such  cars, 
is  more  heat-resisting  than  red.    The  external  temperature  of  a  roof 
covered  with  aluminum  paint  was  found  to  be  10  degrees  less.     The  road 
is  making  further  experiments,  and  two  new  refrigerator  cars  arc  being 
painted  entirely  with  aluminum.    A  record  will  be  made  of  ice  consump- 
tion as  compared  with  cars  painted  red  and  special  thermometers  in 
the  car  will  record  the  internal  temperatures.     Should  the  aluminum 
paint  prove  successful  in  improving  refrigeration,  future  cars  of  this 
type  will  eventually  be  dressed  in  the  newly  approved  color." 
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Section  3 
MjffiZET  qUOTATIOlTS 

Farm 

Products         .'         August  7,— Livestock  prices  at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle, 
caive's  and  vealers,  steers  (110O-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice. $7. 50  to 
$9.25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $3.75  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $9.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steors,  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.60  to  $7,25       '  . 
slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $6.25  to  $7,25  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  esicluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $6,75  to  $8; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $4  to  $5.50, 

G-rain  prices:  "Uo.l  dark    northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  63  3/8^  to  67  3/8^;  No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  48^  to 
494^;  St.  Louis  48^;  Kansas  City  433^;  lIo.2  hard  winter,  Chicago  482^ 
to'.50rf;  Kansas  City  42{zJ  to  43^^;  Ho, 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  552^; 
Minneapolis  49^  to  50^1  Kansas  City  50^  to  51^;  No. 3  yellow,  Minneap- 
olis 56^  to  57^;  Kansas  City  53^  to "54^;  No, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  19^,^ 
to  2li^;  Minneapolis  21  3/8  to  22  3/8^;  St.  Loui.s  20|  to  20fj2f;  Kansas 
City  21^, 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged 
$l,65-$2,50  per  stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacked 
Cobblers  $1-$1,65  per  100  pounds. in  city  markets;  $1.65-$1.10  f.o.b. 
New  Jersey  points.    Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.25-$1,40  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  90^-95^  f  .o„'b,  Orrick,    Georgia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes 
$1.25-$2  per  bushel  basket. in  terminal  markets.    Georgia  Elberta  peaches, 
medium  to  large  sizes,  905zf-$1.40  per  six-basket  •  erate  and  bushel  basket 
in  city  markets;  65^^-75^  f.o.b,  Macon.    Maryland  and  Delaware  and  various 
varieties  of  cantaloupes  brought  75(2f-$l  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons 
in  the  East;  70^-$l,10  f.o.b,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  271-^;  91  score,  27^^;  90  score,  26g-^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Elats,  Mg^  to  16-g-^;  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  16^;  Young  jtaiericas, 
15^^  to  16^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  1  point  to  7.305zf  per  lb.    On  the  .  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  11,73^.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  8,01^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  remained  unchanged  at  8,04^.  (prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  «f  views  and  opinions  quoted  Ls  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDEIW  Oil  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Silver  Bay,  IT.y.  ,  says: 

COOFERATIOH       "President  Hoover,  in  a  message  read  at  the  opening  of  the  smaller 

business  conference  at  Silver  Bay  yesterday,  urged  the  merits  of  co- 
operation in  the  face  of  tho  depression.    The  meeting  was  the  first 
over  called  specifically  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  Nation's  190,000  small  man- 
ufacturers...." 


miGHT  RATES  "The  authority  of  the  Interstate  Co-mmerce  Commission  to 

grant  the  15  per  cent  freight  rate  increa^se  asked  by  the  railroads 
^vas  challenged  yesterday  by  representatives  of  six  Middle  Western 
State  ^i^ilroad  riogulatory  commissions,  according  to  tho  press  to-day.    The  report 
says:  "In  a  petition,  presented  in  the  Podcral  Commission's  hearings  on  the  loro- 
poscd.  incroasQ,  they  contended  a  financial  emergency  alone  was  Insufficient  basis 
for  authorization  of  the  advance  in  charges.    They  arlced  that ^  the  plea  of  the  rail- 
roads be  dismissed.    The  commission  heard  Pred  Brencknan,  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  G-range,  assert  that  the  increasfe,  if  granted,  ?;ould  complete  tho 
ruin  of  the  farmer.    He  argued  tliat  the  present  distress  of  the  carriers  was  due  to 
lost  traffic  rather  than  to  rates  that  arc  too  low...." 


aEAIN  MiffiKETIHG  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Farmers' 

National  G-rain  Corporation  and  the  Northwest  Regional  Cooperatives 
yesterday  announced  a  temporary  plan  for  handling  the  1931  crops. 
The  report  says:  "A  temporary  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  two  cor- 
porations covering  all  phases  of  relationship  for  the  present  period  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Northwest  Grain  Association  at  the  earliest  reasonable 
time  will  resume  negotiations  with  Panners'  National  Q-rain  Corporation  looking  to 
a  satisfactory  permanent  relationship  between  the  two," 


VOCATIONAL  BOARD  Announcement  of  the  annual  cattle,  milk  and  poultry  judg- 

CAETLE-JITDGING-  ing  contest  was  made  ^^esterday  by  the^'Pederal  Board  of  Vocational 
^^ST  Education,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    It  will  be  held  October 

10  and  12  at  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition, Vocational  ^riculture  students  from  every  section  of  the 
country  will  participate. 


RUBBER  PRICE  The  press  to-day  says:  "Per  the  first  time  in  the  history 

of  the  inibber  trade,  crude  rubber  was  quoted  jT-cstcrday  at  5  cents 
a  pound.    This  now  low  price,  which  was  stnj.ck  by  the  August  con- 
tract on  the  Rubber  Exchange  of  New  York  at  the  opening  call,  represented  a  de- 
cline of  30  points  from  the  previous  close.    Contracts  for  other  months  showed  an 
average  decline  of  10  points,  attributed  to  the  postponement  of  consideration  of  a 
restriction  policy  by  the  Dutch  Government," 
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Section  2 

British  Coimti'7  Life  (London)  for  Auanist  1  describes  the  operation  of 

Farming        Sir  Fredericl:  Hiam' s  successful  9,000  acre  farm  project  in  England,  The 
Project        article  says  in  part:  "The  correct  answer  to  the  question  'Can  farming 
he  made  to  pay?*  is  that  it  depends  on  the  farmer  and  the  system  of 
farming.    Experience  indicates  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  laying 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  at  the  preso^it  time.    The  successful  farmer  in 
a  period  of  depression  must  he  a  genius  in  one  direction  or  another. 
Business  aciuacn  is  an  essential,  the  capacity  for  sustained  hard  work 
equally  important,  hut,  above  all,  there  must  he  the  ability  to  look 
ahead  and  to  adapt  one's  methods  to  the  situation  forced  upon  one.  Out- 
standing among  the  examples  of  successful , farming  at  the  present  time 
is  the  case  of  Sir  Eredei  ick  Hiam,  of  Cambridge.     Sir  Frederick  is  the 
owner  of  nearly  13,000  ajres  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  land  in 
this  country  and  is  act^ially  farming  about  9,000  acres.     This  accumula,- 
tion  of  land  may  be  said  to  represent  the  fruits  of  farming  over  a 
period  of  a  little  over  thirty  years.    The  land  in. which  Sir  Erederick 
Hiam  is  interested  is  distributed  in  the  fcnland  areas  of  Cambridge  shire ^ 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  Huntingdonshire  and  Lincolnshire ... .Perhaps  the  great 
feature  of  this  notable  farming  example  is  the  confidence  which  is  in- 
spired in  every  department  of  the  undertaking.    Good  land  and  good  crops 
go  hand  in  hand,  but  economic  production  involves  the  services  of  good 
labor  and  the  best  methods  of  employing  it.     It  i's  frequently  asserted 
that  the  agricultural  laborer  receives  a  low  rate  of  remuneration  and 
that  this  prevents  the  best  class  of  worknan  being  available  for  farm 
work.    A  study  of  Sir  Erederick  Hiam' s  labor  organization  is  very  in- 
teresting.   A  maxked  preference  is  sho^OTi  for  payment  by  results  er 
piece-work  rates,  and  it  is  claimed  that  by  this  means  the  employees' 
earnings  average  nearly  50s.  per  week  by  comparison  with  the  fixed  wage 
of  30s.     Tliere  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  hold  of  skilled 
labor,  and  the  piece-work  systems  employed  insure  that  the  young  hands 
are  trained  up  in  the  best  methods  by  their  fathers  and  arc  thus  oablc 
to  benefit  from  the  increased  remuneration  which  re  suit s . . . The  most  ira^ 
portant  matter  is  the  returns.    The  annual  labor  bill  is  about  70,000 
pounds,  and  work  is  provided  for  some  500  men  and  200  women;  while  the 
income  from  sugar  beet  in  recent  years  has  contributed  considerab-^T" 
more  than  half  of  the  total  labor  costs  of  the  farms.     It  might  be  as- 
^ned  that  one  method  of  effecting  economies  is  to  reduce  the  labor  on 
the  land  by  the  utilization  of  machinery.     In  this  case,  however,  the 
types  of  crops  grown  demand  that  quality  of  product  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance, while  it  is  furthermore  contended  that  properly  organized  la^ 
bor  gaiigs  will  perform  a  large  number  of  operations  at  economic  rates. 
Sir  Erederick^s  large  introduction  of  m.achinery  has  therefore  been 
directed  to  the  elimination  of  horse  rather  than  of  manual  labor.... 
Large-scale  farming  of  this  character  malces  possible  a  more  efficient 
system  of  marketing  than  is  usual  under  ordinary  faming  conditions. 
Tlie  enormous  output  of  selling-off  crops  enables  regular  flow-marketing 
to  be  achieved,  and  good  connections  have  been  built  up  in  the  princi- 
pal markets.    This  has  boon  exploited  to  its  full  capacity  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  success,..." 
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Personal  *  Annually  it  requires  in  excess  of  $11,000,000,000  to  talre 

Finance        care  of  sma.ll  borrowers  in  the  United  States,   says  an  article  in  the 
American  Bonl^ers  Association  Journal.    "This  total  includes  $2,500,-  . 
000,000  installment  sales,  which  have  heen  defined  as  an  indirect  form 
of  personal  cro  dit;  $2,500,000,000  in  open  "bool-:  accounts;  $2,400,000,- 
.000  in  life  insurance  loans  to  policy  holders  and  United  States  Veteran 
loans;  and  $1,*150,000,000  made  "by  couimcrcial  hanlcs,"  it  says.     "It  also 
includes  $2,698,500,000  in  advan.ccs  made  by  -psimbrofers,  personal 
finance  companies,  industrial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  un- 
licensed lenders  and  other  smaller  agencies."    From  these  figures,  it 
is  pointed  out,  commercial  banks  are  the  fourth  largest  makers  of  small 
loans,  "usually  for  acconmodation  of  certain  customers  and  not  because 
the  banlc  wished  to  cater  to  this  type  of  borrower."    Banlccrs  who  analyzed 
the  cost  of  small  loans  found  that  many  institutions  in  handling  thirty, 
sixty  and  ninety-day  notes  at  small  fees  have  been  losing  money  and 
have  proposed  that  potty  loans  should  be  placed  on  an  organized  basis 
and  handled  at  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss.    Personal  loan  departments 
were  opened  to  specialize  in  deferred  payment  loans  on  a  large  scale, 
"Six  years  have  seen  the  opening  of  approximately  300  organized  personal 
loan  plans  with  marked  success  and  steady  growth,"  the  article  says. 
"Generally  the  entrance  of  banks  into  the  field  of  personal  finance  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  consuming  public,  as  well  as 
investors,  producers  and  o^micrs  of  industry,  should  have  worthy  credit 
at  reasonable  rates.    And,  second,  that  borro^jvcrs  of  small  income  should 
be  encouraged  to  adopt  principles  of  sound  financial  engineering." 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  Aagust  2  says:  "Something 

and  Profit  more  than  two  centuries  ago  Jonathan  Swift  had  a  character  in  his 

'Voyage  To  Brobdingnab'  promulgate  the  belief  that  'whoever  could  make 
two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before  would  deserve  better  of  manJ-dnd  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put 
together,'     This  theory  has  found  many  adherents  who  can  tell  others  how 
they  ought  to  function.    Uow  comes  B.  H,  Crocheron,  director  of  exten- 
sion service  in  California,  who  takes  issue  with  Dean  Swift  and  makes 
the  proviso  that  increasing  production  ir-  worth  whilo  only  if  done 
economically  and  that  when  the  cost  is  so  great  there  is  no  benefit  and 
maybe  distinct  harm.    Unless  there  is  need  for  two  blades  of  grass  or 
two  ears  of  corn  and  unless  they  are  produced  at  such  a  cost  that  they 
return  a  profit  to  the  producer  they  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
producer  or  to  anyone  else.    Mr.  Crocheron  tells  of  two  California 
poultrymcn.    One  kept  3,000  hens  and  marketed  52,000  dozen  eggs.  His 
neighbor  kept  1,925  hens  and  marketed  23,000  dozen  eggs,  but^'hc  handled 
his  poult-ry  farm  so  efficiently  th^at  he  had  a  not  income  for  the  year 
$25  larger  than  the  other  mani    A  California  dairj/man  who  kept  31  cows 
and-  sold  6,665  poiuids  of  buttcrfat  in  a  year  was  not  d6ing  as  well  as 
another  one  who  kept  20  cows  and  sold  6,000  ^oounds  of  buttcrfat.  Peach 
groTors  in  California  have  not  been  doing  any  too  well  and  there  has 
been  much  discussion  about  methods  in  growing  and  marketing.    One  fan:ier 
seriously  argued  to  Mr.  Crocheron  tliat  no  peach  grower  be  permitted  to 
produce  more  than  seven  tons  of  peaches  to  the  acre.    This  would  cut 
down  the  crop  and  result  in  better  prices,  was  his  argument.  Another 
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orcharclist  declared  that  no  peach  grower  should  "be  perriiitted  to  have  an. 
orchajL'd  unless  he  cared  for  it  so  well  that  it  produced  10  tons  of 
peaches  to  the  acre.    His  argument  was  that  the  increased  yield  meant  an 
increased  profit  per  aero  and  so  fewer  acres  would  Toe  needed  to  give  the 
brchardist  a  living*    Mr.  Crochcron  "believes  that  larger  crops  of  pcach« 
cs  on  smaller  tracts  of  land,  more  0;:^gs  from  fcvicv  hens  and  cows  that 
will  yield  more  pounds  of  buttcrfat  will  come  nearer  solving  the  farm- 
ers' trouolcs  than  the  suggestion  of "limiting  the  production  per  acre. 
To  that  es:tent  he  agrees  with  Dean  S^ift. 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  to-day  says:  "Although 

followed  by  a  disheartening  breaV:  in  prices,  there  is  a  decidedly  ad- 
mirable element  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  forecast  of  this 
year's  cotton  crop..     The  men  who  made  the  forecast  wont  into  a  scaled 
room,  with  all  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world  cut,  as 
is  their  custom,  ajid  wont  to  work  on  the  forecasts  of  their  representa- 
tives in  all  pnxts  of  the  cotton  "belt.    They  knew  when  they  went  in 
that  the  average  of  the  private  forecasts  of  this  year's  crop  was  about 
13,800,000  bales.    Fnen  they  got  through  making  their  forecast.- according 
to  their  establislied  m.ethods,  it  showed  a  total  of  15,584,000  bushels, 
the  largest  in  the  past  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  yeair 
1914^15,  and  so  much  larger  than  the  crop  previously  forecast  for  this 
year  that  it  was  bound  to  exert  a  heavy  dovmward  pressure  on  prices. 
Under  such  ciircumstances  there  must  have  been  a  powerful  temptation  to 
do  soiiB  thing  to  take  the  curse  off  their  forecast.    A  Pollyanna  precede, 
perhaps,  or  a  statement  questioning  the  reliability  of  the  returns  for- 
warded by  their  field  agents.    There  was,  however,  no  resort  to  any  of 
the  manifold  dodges  that  have  come  to  feature  stati'gtical  compilations 
put  up  in  Washington.    The  forecast  was  turned  out  without  any  if s,  ands 
or  buts,  and,  according  to  the  well-tried  procedure  of  the  crop- 
forecasting  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 
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Farm 

Products  August  10, — Livestod^  prices  at_ Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  aiid  choice  $7,75  to  ' 
$9.50;  cows,  good  and  choice  $3.75  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $6.50  to  $9.50j  vealers,  good. and  choice  $8  to  $10; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7;  heavy 
vK3ight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $5.65  to  $7«50;  light  lights 
•  (140-160  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7,25  to  $7.85;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $6  to  $7.25  (soft. or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  ahovc  quotp.tions) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambst  lamhs, 
good  and  choice  (90  Its,  doYm)  $7  to  $8,15;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
mcdi-um  to  choice  $4  to  ,7L.50, 

G-rain  prices!    L'o.l  dark  northern  spring  whca.t  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) IlinncaiDolis  68  to  72^5;  lie, 2  red  winter  Chicago  48^  to  494^; 
St.  Louis  473-  to  48^;  Kansas  City  43§{zf;  lTo,2  hard  winter  Chicago  492 
to  50^;  Kansas  City  42  to  42-g-^;  l"o.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  48  to  49r^; 
Kansas  City  482-  to  49^^;  lTo.3  yellow  corn  Minneepolis  52  to  53^;  Kansas 
City  502  to  51^^;  iIo,3  white  oats  Chicago  19-i-  to  22^;  Minneapolis 
21|  to  22fr^;  St.  Leuis  19^  to  2o|^;  Kansas  City 

ITew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  brought  _  $1-$  1.60  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1,05-$1,10  f  .o.b.  ITorthern  and  Central  point 
Virginia. and  MaJryland  East  Shore  Cobblers  $2.4C-$2.75  per  stave  barrel 
in  the  East.     Georgia  Elberta  peaches,  medium  to  large  sizen,  closed  at 
$1.10*7$1,75  per  bushel  baslcct  and  six-basket  cra.te  in  terminal  markets, 
llorth  and  South  Carolina  Elbertas  $1.1C-$1.50  in  city  markets;  few  90r:7 
f.o.b,  Cajidor.    Massachusetts  Yellow  onions  $1.40-$1.50  per  100  pounds 
sacked,  in  ITew  York  City,     Iowa  Yellows  75^«$1.10  per  50-pound  sack  in 
the  Mid.^.le  TJest,    Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  of  cantaloupe 
35^-$l,25  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons  in  the  East;  75^-$1.10  f.o.b, 
Salisbury.    ITorth  Carolina  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $3.25-$4.50  per 
stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Elorida  stock  $1.25-$1.75  per  busliel 
basl^t  in  city  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
marl?Ets  declined  112  points  to  6,27^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  11,73^.     October  future  contracts  on 
the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  114  points  to  6,98^,  and  on  the 
iTew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  109  points  to  6,96(i, 

TTholcsalc  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  ITew  York  were: 
92  score,  27^  to  28r^;  91  score,  27i^;  90  score,  27^^^. 

TTliolesale  prices  of  ITo.  1. fresh  American  cheese  at  ITew  York 
were:  Elats,  14-i  to  16^d;  Single  Daisies,  15-|-  to  16^;  Young  Americas, 
155  to  16^5.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ,) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularism  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IlfTERHATIOlTilj                    A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  new  Hoovei-  plan 
DEBT  PLAIT       .   for  the  suspension  of  intergovernmental  payments  for  one  year  from 
SIG-HED               July  1  was  sighed  yesterday  in  London,      The  protocol  provides  that 
reparation  payment?  ander  the  new  plan  and  also  interallied  deo-ts 
due  to  Prance,  Ital/  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have  been  sus- 
pended during. the  "Hoover  year,"  shall  he  repaid  in  ten  annual  installments  "bo- 
ginning  July  1,  1933.     Interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  is  to  begin 
July  1,  1933..  


A.P.B.P,  MD  A  Madison,  Wis.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  j\merican 

EQUALIZATIOH  Farm  Bureau  Eederation,  through  its  president,  Edward  A.  O'lTeal, 
J'EE  last  night  declared  present  farm  legislation  inadequate  and  an- 

nounced its  return  to  the  principle  of  the  equalization  fee...." 


EMPLOUffiNT  DE-  The  press  to-day  presents  the  following  as  the  latest  em- 

"VELOPMEMIS         ployment  developments:  "Senator  Eess  of  Ohio  stated  the  Government 
must  and  will  talce  decisive  steps  to  prevent  undue  suffering  durir^ 
the  expected  unemploj.'ment  crisis  next  winter  and  that  President 
Hoover  will  have  a  concrete  program  when  Congress  meets. 

"The  President's  Emergency  Committee  on  Unemployment  reported  little 
change  last  week  in  previously  reported  low  level  of  employment  throughout  the 
nation, 

"The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issued  at 
Atlantic  City  a  formal  declaration  of  its  'unflinching  piirpose  to  stand  against 
wage  reductions,*..,," 


CAITTLS  SHIPPIIIG-  The  Missom-i  Pacific  Hailroad  yesterday  applied  to  the 

BATES  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  permission  to  establish  emergen- 

cy drought  freight  rates  on  livestock  from  llevada  to  points  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  return,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "The  application  said  the  drought  made  necessary 
the  moving  of  livestodc  to  places  where  feed  is  more  plentiful'.    The  request  is 
being  held  by  the  commission  pending  reply  of  the  railroad  company  to  questions 
regarding  rates  now  in  effect," 


EMPLOmEHT  IKSUE-  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  unemployment  insur-- 

Al^ICE  III  BEITAIH  ^ance  bill  sponsored  by  the  MacDonald  government  became  law  last 
night  when  the  remaining  stagel;  of  the  measure  were  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.    It  had  already  been  given  final  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  bill,  drawn  up  following  the  interim  report  of  the  royal 
commission  on  the  'dole,'  was  designed  to  correct  certain  alleged  abuses  in  the 
distribution  of  unemployment  insurance  money." 
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Section  2 

Business  Th-eoclore  LI.  Knappen,  writing  under  the  title  "Why  Business 

Situation    Should  Experience  a  Fall  Recoriery  and  TTliy  Iv^ot"  in  ihe  l.Iagazine  of  T7all 
Street  for  August  8,   .-^ays:  "...While  it  ip.  pl*oDO.ole  that  we  are  now 
in  the  feehlo  hoginning  of  the  expansion  phase  of  the  present  cycle 
there  is  nothing  in  its  visible  structure  to  indicate  anything  "but  slow 
recovery  for  the  next  six  months.     It  is  impossihlc  to  find  any  but  the 
normal  factors  of  recovery,    Eiere  is  no  promise  of  expedition  from 
anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  present  depression  or  in  the  moiE 
or  less  artificial  measures  of  hastening  recovery  that  are  being  applied 
or  proposed.     T7e  have  been  a  long  time  in  reaching  the  bottom;  and  like- 
ly wc  shall  be  a  long  time  climbing  out  of  it,  always  keeping  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  unexpected  ha.s  a  ?;ay  of  happening.     The  conjunction 
of  the  accumulation  of  unsatisfi-cd  wants,  declining  stocks,  growing 
restivcness  of  capital  and  entrepreneurs,  the  temptation  of  low  price 
levels,, the  pressure  of  abujidant  funds,  and  an  unimpaired  business  and 
financial  structure  may  suddenly  accelerate  the  normal  progress  of  re- 
covery.,,." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Pant&graph  (Bloomington,  111.)  for 

Livestock    AugUEst  5  says:  "The  McLean  County  farm  bureau  has  begun  a  movement  to 
Marketing    establish  a  cooperative  livestock  concentration  point  in  Sloomington, 
Prarilc  I.Ioberly,  president  of  the  bureau,  reports  45  men  signed  up  to 
market  their  livestock  through  such  a  producer-owned  organization. 
Carl  Lage  of  Saybrook  is  chairman  of  a  committee  of  more  than  30  to 
complote  the  sign-up.    Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  project,  but 
a  large  number  of  members  arc  required  to  support  it  efficiently,  TThile 
a  county  concern,  it  would  probably  handle  stock  from  convenient  terri- 
tory in  other  counties.    Eight  counties  of  Illinois  have  livestock  con- 
centration points,  the  nearest  being  Champaign.    Its  operation  for  a 
year  is  reported  as  quite  satisfactory  to  the  members.    The  object  of 
the  concentration  point  is  to  move  livestock  in  the  most  direct  and 
economical  way  to  the  market  or  outlet  whore  it  is  in  demand  and  will 
bring  the  highest  price.     It  is  held  that  there  is  considerable  advan- 
tage in  collecting  a  compajrativcly  large  number  of  animals  at  one  time, 
sorting  and  grading  them  evenly  to  meet  specific  demands  and  get  the 
higher  prices  offered.    Even  carload  lots  of  one  kind  or  grade  could 
not  be  shipped  from  a  small,  mixed  collection.    Livestock  growers  of 
the  State  have  started  an  organization  which  hopes  to  assist  in  regulat- 
ing the  movement  of  livestock  so  that  some  markets  may  not  receive  too 
much  and  others  not  enough,  and  to  help  the  county  and  district  associa- 
tions in  finding  the  particular  market  or  other  outlet  that  will  return 
to  the  livcstodr  f.-umer  the  highest  not  price  for  his  product." 


Cotton 
Dollar 


An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  for  August  8  says:  "The  Galves- 
ton Tribune  and  the  G-alveston  Chamber  of  Conmiorco  have  su^ostcd  to  the 
Government  "that  it  make  its  one  dollar  bills  out  of  cotton.  Farmers 
have  unsuccessfully  tried  to  malce  dollars  out  of  cotton  for  many  years, 
but,  according  to  the  Tribujie  suggestion,  the  Government  could  do  it 
easily  axicl  profitably.    The  one  dollar  bill  is  popular.    It  is  in  common 
use  and  wears  out  quickly.    The  Government  makes  no  pretense  of  cleaning 
the  one  dollar  bills  as  they  are  returned  to  the  Treasury,  but  destroys 
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them.    Millions  are  rorn  out  every  week.     If  made  from  cotton  instead 
of  linencand  silk  thread  paper,  they  could  he  washed  and  laundried  and 
put  "back  into  circulation  at  a  great  saving.     It  is  also  claimed  that 
cotton  ^oills  will  be  harder  to  raise  to  other  denominations.     Farm  and 
Ranch  does  not  know  how  much  cotton  would  be  consumed  in  the  malting  of 
one  dollar  bills  but  the  suggestion  appeals  to  it.    If  cotton  will  malcc 
better  and  more  duraolo  bills  than  linen  and  silk  thread  paper,  then  it 
would  be  economy  for  the  C-ovcrranont  to  use  it.     Certainly  it  would  con- 
sume considerable  cotton  during  the  course  of  a  year." 

Radio  Industry         About  10,000,000  hom.es  in  the  United  States,  one-third  of  the 
total  in  the  country,  are  equipped  with  radio  sets,  according  to  cal- 
culations of  the  Census  Bureau,  it  was  revealed  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Coraiaerce,  in  a  radio  tallc  on  "The  Business  of 
Radio,"  over  the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System^.    The  radio 
industry  at  present  is  probably  only  half  gro\-ni.  Doctor  Klein  sold,  and 
he  e:cpressed  the  opinion  that  its  further  grovrth  may  help  materially  in 
bringing  about  recovery  from  the  business  depression.  (Press,  Aug. 6.) 

An  article  entitled  "Can  Trucks  Handle  All  Freight?"  in 
Manufacturers  Record  for  August  6  says:  "Fnat  would  happen  if  the  rail- 
roads were  to  stop  operation  and  all  frei^jht  had  to  be  handled  by 
trucks?    Could  the  trucks  do  the  Job?    These  arc  pertinent  questions 
aslced  in  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of  the  ITorfolk  and  Western 
Mo,ga%inc,  and  they  arc  answered  in  an  anlysis  and  by  comparison  of  trans- 
portation costs  of  the  railroad  and  an  imagin:\rj'-  truck  company.    To  move 
by -aotor  vehicle  the  50,626,522  tons  of  freight  handled  by  the  IJoriolk 
and  ITostcrn  alone  last  year,  the  m^agazinc  says,  would  require  a.  tota-1  of 
27,000  five-ton  trucks,  which  would  have  to  tranrport  138,000  tons  of 
freight  276  miles  every  day  in  the  jrear— the  average  distance  the  same 
tonnage  is  moved  by  the  railroad.     Conservative  estimates  show,  it  is 
pointed  out,  that  the  average  cost  of  operating  a  loaded,  five-ton  truck 
one  mile  is  about  14-  cents,  or  three  cents  for  moving  one  ton  of  freight 
one  mile.     Going  on  this  bards,  the  cost  of  moving  138,000  tons  of 
freight  a  distance  of  276  miles  is  $1,076,400  a  day,  or  $392,886,000  per 
annum;  more  than  seven  times  the  entire  freight  operating  cost  of 
$50,398,592  of  the  ITorfollc  and  Western  for  1930.    The  statement  adds 
that  the  railroad  cost  includes  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  main- 
tenance of  CQuipracnt,  traffic  solicitation,  transportation  expenses  and 
expenses  of  miscellaneous  operations.     The  reason  for  this  tremendous 
difference  in  cost,  it  is  explained,  lies  in  the  larger  carrying- 
capacity  of  the  railroad's  cars  and  the  fact  that  its  ton-mile  cost 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  each  ton  is  carried,.,." 

Taxpayers'  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  August  8  says:  "Letters  of 

Organiza-    approval  of  our  proposal  for  a  ta^cpaycrs'  organization  still  continue 
tion  to  come  in.    One  received  this  morning  from  a  Highland  County  reader 

also  malces  the  very  pertinent  suggestion  that  the  voters  of  Ohio  talce 
advantage  of  the  right  at  the  primary  to; select  members  of  the  central 
committers  of  the  two  political  parties  throughout  Ohio.     This  reader 
suggests  that  control  of  these  committees  has  been  left  to  the  profes- 
sional politicians  long  enough  and  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  should 
malce  an  effort  to  secure  membership  on  these  important  committees  so 


Rail  and 
Truck 
Transpor- 
tation 
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that  the  'non-taxpalriiag  "booster'  who  'wants  all  sorts  of  improvements 
at  pulDlic  expense'  can  oe  checkmated.    We  heartily  approve  of  this 
gestion  and  if  the  taxpayers  of  each  county  were  organized  as  units  of. 
a  Sta^te  taxpayers'  association  it  v/ould  he  easy  to  carry  it  out  and 
malce  the  State  political  organizations  attentive  to  the  demands  for  re- 
lief from  the  farm  and  homo  omors  of  Ohio," 


Section  3 

Fepartment 

of .  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Wasliingto n  Post  for  August  11  says:  "Some 

culture        day  some  publisher  will  get  out  a  volume  which  may  properly  he  entitled 
'Who's  Fno  in  Bugdom, '     If  it  is  properly  edited  it  will  "be,  like  C-aul 
in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first 
section  will  name  man's  insect  allies,  hut  that  will  not  require  much 
space,... The  second  division  of  tho  encyclopedia  will  occupy  even  less 
space  than  that  devoted  to  m.an' s  friends  in  the  insect  world.     It  will 
list  those  which  are  harmless,  or  apparently  so.     Then  will  come  the 
third  section,  and  if  the  hugologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continue  to  discover  new  varieties  as  rapidly  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
the  compiler  of  the  lexicon,  cncyclopodia,  or  whatever  it  may  ho  called, 
mil  have  to  provide  for  several  volumes,  especially  if  the  work  is  to 
he  illustrated.     It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  article  even  to  hint  at 
the  extent  of  insect  depredations  upon  products  of  human  toil.  There 
is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  vegetable  family  from  okra,  the  basis  of 
many  excellent  soups,  to  nuts,  which  wind  up  the  feast,  that  does  not 
servo  as  the  domicile  of  some  tribe  of  insects. ...  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving  tho  family  history  of  62  in- 
sects which  destroy  apples  valued  at  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  every 
year.     It  is  safe  to  assume  that  by  1950  there  will  be  at  least  a  hun- 
dred recognized  apple  enemies.     This  bulletin  is  instructive  as  well 
as  artistic  and  should  be  included  in  'TlJho's  TTho  in  Bugdom'  when  that 
publication  is  finally  issued." 


\ 
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Section  4 
RAHKET  qUOTATIOlTS 

Parm 

Products  August  11,— Livestock;  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (1100«1500' Its.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9,50;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $3,75  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  l"bs.)  good  and  choice  $6.50 
to  $9,50;  vealers, .good  andchoice  $8  to  $10;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $5,50  to  $7;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
good  and. choice  $5,60  to  $7,15;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $7,15  to  $7,75;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs,)  good  and  choice 
$6  to  $7.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations) .    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs,  down)  $7  to  $8,25?  iooding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$4  to  $5,65, 

G-rain  prices:    IIo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  674  to  71^^;  Ho, 2  rod  winter  Chicago  50^;  St. Louis 
48  to  49(^\  Kansas  City  42  to  44^;  l'o.2  hard  winter  Chictxgo  51  to  5lf^; 
Kansas  City  43  to  43f^;  lTo,3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  45  to  46^;  Kansas 
City  47  to  48^;  lTo,3.yollow  corn  Chicago  551^;  Minneapolis  50  to  51.7^; 
Kansas  City  50  to  51^;  lTo,3  white  oats  Chiciigo  20-t  to  22^^;  Minneapolis 
21^  to  22-1^;  St.  Louis  2ol-  to  21^;  KaJisas. City  21-to  23^. 

ilewi-  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  brought  $1-$1.60  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.05-$l.l2_f .o.b,  northern  and  Sentral 
points.    Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.15-$1.30  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Virginia  and  Marjdand  East  Shore  Cobblers  $1.65-$2.75  per  stave  barrel 
in  the. East.     Georgia  Elberta  peaches, .medium  to  large  sizes,  85^-$l<50 
per  slx-baslcet  crate  in  terminal  markets.    ITorth  Carolina  Elbert  as 
85^-$l,25  in  city  markets;  85^-90^  f .o.b.  Candor.    Georgia  Jersey  type 
sweet  potatoes  $3.50-$4  per  stave  barrel  in  a.  few  cities.    ITorth  Caro- 
lina stock  $3.25«$3.50  in  Boston.    Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varie- 
ties of  cantaloupes  75^-$l,25  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons  in  con- 
suming centers;  50^^-$!, 10  per  crate  of  14  and  15  inch  heads,  auction 
sales  at  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  5  points  to '6,22^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  11,47^.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  ITcw  Yf^rk  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points  to  6.93^^,  and  on  the 
llGw  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  points  to  6,89^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  ITew  York  were: 
92  score,  29^^;  91  score,  28i{#;  90  score,  28^. 

^Wholesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  ITew  York 
were;  Elats,  14=2  to  le-g-^;  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  16^;  Young  Americas, 
15|  to  16^.     (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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COTTOIT  DESTRUC"  Uhe  press  to-day  says:  "The  larm  Board  yesterday  called 

TIOH  ASKED         upon  southern  planters  to  destroy  one-third  of  their  crop  now  under 
cultivation,  promising  in  return  to  hold  stabilization  surplus 
stochs  from  the  market  for  one  year.     Telegrams  were  dispatched  to 
the  governors  of  fourteen  cotton  producing  States,  urging  thcm^  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  every  available  agency,  including  farmers  and  bankers,  in  this  step 
to  increase  the  low  price  of  cotton.    They  were  signed  by  Chairman  Stone,  who  con- 
ferred yesterday  with  directors  of  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  and  the 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association.     Stone  said  if  growers  promised  to  plow 
under  every  third  row  of  cotton  now  growing;,  the  cotton  cooperative  would  be  asl^ed 
also  to  withhold  the  2,000,000  bales  it  tmris  from  trade  channels.  'This  prograra, ' 
he  assorted,  'if  fully  carried  out  by  southern  farmers  as  well  as  by  ourselves 
"/ill  mean  reduction  of  total  supply  by  at  least  4,000,000  bales  and  withholding 
from  this  year's  market  of  3,000,000  bales  more.'... 

"A  few  hours  before  the  tclogroms  were  sent,  it  ws.s  announced  Alexander 
Legge,  former  chairman  of  the  Jarm  Board,  had  been  elected  a  director  a.t  large  of 
the  Stabilization  Corporation,    TTheat  and  cotton  stabilization  operations  with  the 
board's  $500,000,000  revolving  f\md  were  initiated  under  hits  chairmanship  and  he 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  all  details.... 

"Tlie  proposal  to  plow  under  every  third  row  of  cotton  was  advanced  yester- 
day by  Governor  Bilbo  of  Mississippi...." 


RAIL  RATES  Tlie  press  to-day  says:  "Efforts  to  bring  immediate  defeat 

to  the  railroads  in  their  move  for  a  general  fifteen  per  cent  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  failed  yesterday  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    A  motion,  supported  by  six  Middle  TITe stern  State  regulatory  corrv- 
missions,  asserting  the  carriers  had  failed  to  make  a  case  justifying  the  proposed 
advance  in  charges  was  laid  aside  by  the  Eederal  group  for  consideration  later.... 


THOMPSOliT  OH  Changed  domestic  and  world  conditions  affecting  American 

C01©ITI01TS         agriculture  make  it  necessary  that  farmers  of  the  United  States 

adjust  their  activities  to  meet  the  jn-esent  da,y  situation,  Sam  H, 
Thompson,  member  of  the  Federal  Earm  Bo£a-d,  said  yesterday  in  ad- 
dressing the  T^^Tcntieth  Congressional  District  Picnic  of  the  Illinois  Ag:ricultural 
Association  at  Old  Salem,  Illinois,  according  toe the  press  to-day.    Among  the  fac- 
tors cited  by  I.Ir.  Tliompson  that  have  been  operating  in  recent  years  to  narrow  the 
market  for  iimerican  farm  prodiicts  were:  dietary  changes,  modern  transportation, 
introduction  of  power  machinery,  cheaper  production  costs  abroad,  greater  increases 
in  production  than  consumption,  and  various  readjustments  growing  out  of  the  l7orld 
War  such  as  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  most  importing  coijintries  to  become  more 
nearly  self-gus taining.    On  top  of  these  more  permanent  factors  has  been  the  world- 
wide business  depression  of  the  past  two  years,  which,  with  its  consequent  unem.- 
ployment  and  decreased  buying  povirer,  has  greatly  reduced  the  normal  consmption  of 
most  agricultural  products.  Since  most  of  the  things  mentioned  are  beyond  the  pov^cr 
of  the  American  Government  and  the  American  farmer  to  charge,  Mp. Thompson  ssiid  it 
1:^' "'-necessary  for  the  American  farm  population  to  understand  them  so 
that  the  farm  program  can  be  planned  to  better  meet  the  situation...." 
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Cotton  A  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  dispatch  to  the  presr,  of  Augpast  12 

G-inners  Ask    states  that  cotton  ginnerr,  of  northeantern  Arkansas  want  President 
j.  Curtailment    Hoover  to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  suggest  to  it  raeas- 
'  ures  for  curtailing  the  grovnng  of  cotton  next  year. 

j<  Counts  on  A  WilliamstoMi,  Mass.,  dispatch  Aug*i;L  cays:  "Delegates  to 

'   Conditions  the  Institute  of  Politics  yesterday  heard. Dr.  George  S^'^lvester  Counts, 
professor  of  education  at  Columhia  University,  paint  a  gloomy  picture 
of  conditions  during  the  coming  winter ... .Those  *  conditions, '  Doctor 
Counts  cr.plnlnod,  arc  'tragic'  not  "because  men  have  not  suffered  toforc, 
but  ■bccr;,iro  they  now  '  g-of  f  or  needlessly.'     The  economic  system,  in 
^Doctor  Cornts'  opinion,  is  paralyzed  hy  a  general  lack  of  cooperation. 
Although  the  dreams  of  m^micind  are  at  last  ^capahle'  of  realization 
throa,<^h  advnr.ces  made  in  science  and  technology,  political,  economic  ajid 
educational  leadership  have  failed  to  rise  to  the  oppor tunity. . . . ' The 
hope  of  planning,'  ho  said,  'is  that  m.astcry  over  economic  processes 
will  1)0  attended. ,,  .by  a  concerted  attempt  to  enrich  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  mas so R.' ..." 

Foreign  Un-  A  ITcw  York  dispatch  August  8  states  that  pi'tcr  m.aking  an  in- 

j    employment  tensive  study  of  einplosiaent  exchanges  and  labor  conditions  in  Europe  . 

Report         during  the  last  five  months,  Johin  J.  Leary,  jr.,  former  industrial 

editor  of  the  ¥/orld,  returned  August  7  to  report  his  findings  to  Pres- 
ident Hoover.  The  report  says:  "Mr.  Leary  fo^md  that  the  English  dole 
system  increased  rather  than  curtailed  uneraploymcnt .    ji{5^erican  labor 

I was  bettor  off  than  are  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  industrial 
nations  of  Europe,  he  said.     'Bad  though  conditions  are  here,  five 
months'   study  of  conditions  in  E'oropc  made  clear  to  m.c  that  the  United 
States  ir;  going  through  the  world-wide  depression  with  infinitely  loss 
suffering  than  (xnj  other  industrial  nation,'  said  Mr.  Leary," 


Holly  Industry  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Permer  for  Axigi^t  6  says:  "'Holly 

growing  in  this  country  is  a  new  and  precarious  business.    Each  grower 
travels  his  own  roexl  in  growing  and  shipping,  and  there  is  no  coopera- 
tion in  marketing  or  in  protecting  the  industry  against  the  invasion 
of  diseaF!C,i   said  J,  B.  Cully,  who  took  the  lead  in  a  meeting  of  grovi*- 
ers  at  Portland  with  a  view  to  sccturing  extension  service  help  in  or- 
ganizing a  cooperative  association.    The  problem  of  pest  prevention 
alono  is  enough  to  warrant  some  kind  of  cooperative  effort,  he  pointed 
out,  for  already  threats  of  ear'tern  embargoes  against  English  holly 
groTvn  in  the  Pacific  !Iorthwcst  have  been  received.    Cully  has  about 
1,500  trees,  one  of  the  largest  plantings  in  Oregon," 

National  Wool  Plans  for  conducting  a  "ITational  Wool  Week"  throughout  the 

Week  country  will  be  discussed  by  representatives  of  the  entire  wool  industry 

at  a  conference  to  be  held  at  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Washington  Augoist  IS,  it  was  announced  by  Jronlc  S.  Pitzpatrick,  reprc- 
sonta„tive  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  All  branches  of 
the  wool  trade  will  be  represented  at  the  conference.  (Press,  A-ug.12.) 
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Tree  planting  Corrraerce  and  rinance  for  A^igant  12  p;ays:  "A  friend  in  the 

E:cperiraent  Middle  West  who  is  enou;'h  of  a  philosopher  to  ta'te  a  long  distance 

view  in  matters  financial  writes  us:   'I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  my 
tree  nlanting  GSporiment  out  in  Indiana  continues  to  have  every  pron- 
pect  of  ultimate  gucggss.     I  have  now  planted  ahout  225,000  trees  in 
two  years,  and  under  the  Indiana  law  it  is  all  exempt  from  taxation 
except  on  the  valur.ticn  of  one  dollar  per  acre.     I  expect  to  put  in 
aoout  two  million  trees  and  then  leave  them  in  trvist  for  my  grandchil- 
dren.    The  cost  of  doing  this  will  not  do  in  excess  of  $30,000  and  in 
a"bout  seventy-five  years  they  ^Till  he  worth  approximately  two  to  four 
million  dollars,  as  I  ai.i  planting  only  trees  that  will  have  cabinet 
wood  value,  snach  as  hlack  walnut,  poplar,  spru.ce  and  v/ild  cherry.  I 
'^11  get  my  reward  out  of  this  in  the  pleasure  that  I  will  have  in 
seeing  raj  trees  grow  and  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  I  will  have  at  my 
lodge,'" 

Wheat  Specula-  "Financial  Hcsults  of  Speculative  Holdings  of  "Wheat"  is  the 

tion  Re-      title  of  the  v/hcat  study  of  the  Pood  So  search  Institute,  Stanford  Uni- 
gults  vorsity,  for  July.    This  says  in  part:  "...In  a  general  sense,  all 

price  risks  incurred  in  connection  with  the  holding  of  wheat  may  he  re- 
garded as  speculative  risks.    The  existence  of  futures  marloBts  malces 
it  possihle  for  any  individual,  through  hedging,  to  avoid  certain  price 
risks.  Usually  the  major  price  risks,  connected  mth  the  holding  of 
wheat,     Tiie  hcdgcr  transfers  this  part  of  his  price  risk  to  a  speculator 
in  wheat  futures.    The  carrying  of  ri^ks  on  price  changes  in  futures  is 
speculation  in  a  special  sense,  deserving  to  he  distingmshcd  from  the 
•    carrying  of  many  other  price  rislis.    The  speculator  in  futures  is  not 
forced  to  taltc  the  price  risks  assumed,  as  an  incident  to  some  other 
"business,  but  prcsuma.bly  always  takes  them  solely  on  account  of  ex- 
pectation of  direct  gain  from  the  risk-ta]<:ing  alone.     The  dealer  in 
wheat  or  flour  who  refrains  from  hedging  takes  avoidable  price  rislcs 
quite  as  much  as  does  the  speculator  in  futures.  Carrying  of  unhedged 
but  hedgable  price  risks  on  wheat  or  on  flour  is  in  the  same  cla.ss 
with  the  carrying  of  price  risks  on  wheat  futures.    Either  may  be  av©M.d- 
ed  by  anj?-  one  individual,  even  though  someone  must  carry  all  the 
hedgable  risks;  either  may  logicallj'"  bo  undertaken  by  any  individual 
only  for  the  sake  of  expected  gain  from  the  rislv-taking  itself,  since 
the  talcing  of  such  risks  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  any  other  commercial 
enterprise,    l-fumerous  questions  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
speculative  holding  of  whea.t.    It  has  been  alleged  that  the  holding  from 
fall  to  spring  is  commohly  highl3'- prof i table  and  that  the  farmer  who, 
owing  to  limited  funds  or  owing  to  their  factors,  is  forced  to  market 
his  wheat  shortly  after  harvest,  is  deprived  of  such  profits.    It  has 
been  alleged  that  wheat  prices  fluctu-atc  unduly  from  year  to  yetir  and 
that  there  exist  large  opportunities  for  profit  through  holding  wheat 
from  periods  of  large  supplies  for  sale  in  subsequent  years.  T7ido 
litilization  of  hedging  facilities  has  rendered  the  futures  marl-cet  an 
integral  part  of  the  wheat-marketing  system  in  the  United  States  and 
in  some  other  countries...." 
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LLAEKST  QUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  August  12, — 3-rain:    Ko.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary 

protein  l,Iinne£?polis  65t  to  70^;  ITo'S  red  winter  Chicago  SO^  to  SOg^zJ; 
St,  Louis  48  to  48i-^^  Kansas  City  45^«;  l\ro,2  hard  winter  Chicago  52^^ 
Kansas  City  43  to  432(^;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  54^;  Minneapolis  453 
to  46i-^;  Kansas  City  4?  to  48i^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  53j  to  55^; 
Minneapolis  SOs^  to  51"^-^;  St.  Louis  54  to  543^;  Kansas  City  49  to  dOsi^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  2Qf  to  224<^',  Minneapolis  22  to  23^',  St. Louis 
21^;  Kansas  City  21  to  23^<. 

Livestock  prices  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealers, . steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8,25  to  $9,75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $3,75  to  $6.75;  heifers,  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$7  to  $9,50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  st  od  and_ choice  $5,50  to  $7;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 

350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7,10;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  an.d^"clioice  $7  to  $7.50;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6  to  $7  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs.  down)  $7  to  $8,35;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$4  to  $5.65. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  brought  $1-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  $1.1C-$1.20  f.o.b.  northern  andcentral  points. 
Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1,2C-$1.40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  80^-90^^ 
f.o.b,  Orrick.    Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobblers  $1.65-$2,75  per  stave 
barrel  in  the  East.    G-eorgia  Elberta  peaches,  medium  to  large  sizes, 
$1-$1.50  per  six-dDasket  crate  in  terminal  markets.    North  Carolina 
Elbortas  $1.25-$1.60  in  a  few  cities;  mostly  75^  f.o.b.  Candor,  Georgia 
Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1.25-$1,50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
cities.    Mississippi  Nancy  Halls  $1.50  in  Chicago.    Maryland  and  Dcla- 
waro  various  varieties  of  cantaloupes  755;^-$l  per  standard  45' s  in  con- 
suming centers;  50^-$l  f.o.b,  Maryland  points,    Massachusetts  yellow 
varieties  of  onions  $1.40-$1.75  per  100  pounds  sacked  in  the  East.  Iowa 
Yellows  75(^-$1.10  per  50-pouiid  sacks  in  the  Middle  TFest, 

TiTholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  batter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  29,^;  91  score,  28^-^;  90  score,  28^. 

T7h.olesalc  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Now  York 
were!  Elats,  14^  to  16-y-^;  Single  Daisies,  15:i-  to  16^^;  Young  Americas, 
15f  to  16t<i* 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  10  points  to  6.12^  per  pound.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  11.32^,    October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  10  points  to  6.83^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  6  points  to  6.83^^.  (Prepai^cd  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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COTTON  DESTRUC-  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  Farm  Board  yesterday  left  to 

TION  PLM  the  governors  of  the  Southern  States  the  responsihility  for  carrying 

out  its  proposal  that  a  third  of  the  present  cotton-  crop  he  destroyed 
to  prevent  an  econc^-ic  disaster  in  that  section.    This  announcement 
was  made  as  it  "began  receiving  the  reactions  of  the  State  executives  to  its  plan. 
Not  all  of  them  were  favorahle.    a'g  least  four  governors  said  they  regarded  the 
proposition  as  impractical  in  application.    The  cotton  trade  also  was  skeptical. 
Prices  moved  upward  yesterday  in  the  walce  of  the  suggestion,  after  falling  last 
Saturday  to  the  lowest  level  in  years. .Chairman  Stone  and  Carl  Williams,  cotton 
memher,  promised  every  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  proposal,  "but  emphasized 
that  the  plan's  success  depended  entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  fourteen  gover- 
nors to  whom  it  was  addressed," 


QPEITS  CAIINIHG-  "A  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  canning  and  preserving  of 

Cil^PAIG-U  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  initiated  by  the  President's  Eraer-  • 

gency  Committee  for  Employment  as  a  further  step  to  meet  the  antic- 
ipated distress  during  the  winter  months, "the  press  reports  to-day. 
"Ered  C.  Croxton,  acting  chairman,  announced  to-day  the-t  suggestions  had  been  made 
to  local  emergency  agencies  to  urge  all  able  to  do  so  to  put  up  available  supplies 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  future  distribution. .. Tlie  campaign  is  based,  Mr. 
Croxton  declared,  on  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  unemployed  in  emergency  gardens,  and  on  the  large  surplus  of 
fruits  in  agricultural  sections.  " 


HIDE  PROMISES  "Assurance  that  farmers  in  South  Dalcota's  drought  and 

IjOMS  grasshopper  damaged  areas  would  get  aid  within  the  limits  of  the 

Federal  loan  law  is  given  by  Secretary  Hyde,"  says  a  press  report 
from  Pierre,    "Ending  his  first  day's  trip  through  the  affected 
areas,  Mr.  Hyde  said  he  would  take  steps  to  make  loans  available  immediately  on 
his  return  to  Washington.    The  main  problem  in  this  State,  he  indicated,  is  to  fi- 
nance livestock  feed  purchases  so  farmers  can  keep  their  foundation  stock," 


PAIL  HATES  Support  of  the  "Big  Four"  railroad  brotherhoods  for  the 

proposal  of  railroads  that  they  be  granted  a  fifteen  per  cent  in- 
crease in  freight  rates,  was  announced  at  Cleveland  late  y-esteTday, 

The  brotherhood  chiefs  expressed  belief  that  granting  of  the  railroads'  request 

will  provide  a  "new  stimulus  to  strengthen  and  support  the  business  of  the  country.'' 

(Press,  Aug.  14.) 


TEEASURY  BILLS  Subscriptions  to  the  Treasury's  new  bill  issue  to  bo 

dated  August  17,  amounted  to  $211,160,000,  The  amount  accepted  was 
$60,280,000.    The  average  price  is  99,841  and  the  average  rate  on  a 

banlc  discount  basis  about  ,63  per  cent.  (Press,  Aug.  14.) 
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Pruit  Co-  The  Federal  Farm  Board  made  pu"blic  Augast  13  a  report  on  the 

operatives  cooperative  associations  handling  fruits  in  twelve  JJor'theastern  States — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire ,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  West 
Virginia.    These  facts  were  revealed  in  a  survey  conducted  jointly  hy 
the  Farm  Board,  State  agricult^jral  colleges,  experiment  stations,  exten« 
sion  services  and  departments  of  agriculture.    The  figures  show  the 
volume  of  business  handled  "by  fruit  cooperatives  for  the  year  1929, 
Sixty-si:^:  cooperative  associations  in  twelve  Northeastern  States  marketed 
fmiits  valued  at  $8,064,347  in  1929  for  9,132  growers,  according    to  a 
survey  made  Jointly  "by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  State  agricultural 
agencies.    In  addition,  these  associations  sold  cooperatively  $1,966,- 
947  worth  of  other  farm  products,  chiefly  vegetables.     They  also  sold 
to  farmers  supplies  valued  at  $1,915,833. 


Individual 

Farmer 

Survival 


Lighter 
Weight 
Beef 
Cattle 


Clarence  Poe,  president  of  The  Progressive  Farmer-Rural ist  Co., 
writes. at  length  under  the  title  "Can  the  Little  Farmer  Survive?"  in 
Progressive  Farmer  and  Southern  Ruralist  for  August  15-31.    He  says  in 
part:" Since  the  small  producer  is  here  and  wishes  to  survive,  anci 
since  it  scorns  to  us  that  the  highest  interests  of  both  country  life  and 
the  Nation  demand  that  ho  s'orvivc,  how  can  ho  do  so?    That  is  the  su- 
preme question*    Big  scale  farming  and  corporation  farming  probably  are 
not  economically  profitable  in  as  large  units  as  some  are  now  saying. 
But  it  seems  evident  that  in  a  machine  age,  every  phase  of  farm  busi- 
ness—farm production,  buying  for  farms,  and  selling  for  farms — must  all 
be  done  in  considerably  larger  units  than  is  now  the  case.    Larger  units 
seem  inevitable,  but  these  larger  operations  in  farm  production,  buying, 
selling  and  finances,  may  come  about  in  any  one  of  three  ways:  1.  By 
largo  farms,  principally  conducted  by  corporations.    2.  By  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  small  farmers  in  production,  buying,  and  selling.     3.  By 
State  socialism  through  such  gigantic  'collectivized'  farms  as  Russia 
is  now  bringing  to  pass  as  part  of  its  five-year  plan.    The  second  of 
these  plans,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  one  which  offers  most  hope  for  the 
Nation  and  is  the  only  solution  for  the  small  farmer.     It  has  been  said 
that  in  all  countries  farmers  never  resort  to  cooperation  until  necessi- 
ty drives  them  to  it.    The  new  development  in  suporf arming,  corporation 
farming,   'mass  production  in  a^jriculturo, '  it  now  seems,  will  force 
small  farmers  into  cooperation  for  thoir  own  self -preservation.  1,  By 
cooperation  farmers  can  also  buy  supplies  cheaply  just  as  these  supor- 
f armors  arc  doing.    2.  By  cooperation  farmers  can  also  sell  to  just  as 
good  advantage,    3.  Small  farmers  must  go  in  together  to  buy  combines, 
tractors,  and  other  modern  equipment  for  cooperative  ownership  and  use, 
and  thus  produce  as  cheaply  as  the  big  farm  \mit,..." 

Eastern  livestock  farmers  should  produce  much  lighter  weight 
beef ^cattle  if  they  are  to  get  the  best  results  from  their  feeding  op- 
erations, C.  B.  Denraan,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  said  August  13 
in  ada.ressing  the  annual  Farmers  Field  Day,  West  Virginia  University, 
at  Morgantown, 
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Farm 

Products  August  13.— G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 

(ordinary  protein)  iliimeapolis  65  l/8  to  69  l/8^;  red  winter 

Chicago  50|-  to  51t(p;  St.  Louis  48"^  to  49^; ^Kansas  City  45^<^;  No. 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  524  to  52"3^;  Kansas  City  43f  to  44^,p;  No. 3  mi:ced  corn 
Minneapolis  44  to.45^;  Kansas  City  46  to  47^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
54^j  Minneapolis  49  to  50(^;  St.  Louis  53-1^;  Kansas  City  46i-  to  48^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  21  to  22|^;  Minneapolis  22  3/8  to  23  3/8^;  St. 
Louis  21^^ •  Kansas  City  22  to  233^.. 

Livestock:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,  steers 
(llOO-lSOO  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$4  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steers, 
good  and  choice  $5,50  to  $7;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $5.60  to  $7;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.55 
to  $7.25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6  to  $6.75 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down) 
$7,50  to  $8.75;  feeding  lambs  (rejigo  stock)  medium  to  choice  $4.50  to 
$5.75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1-$1.75  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Long  Island  sacked  Cobblers  $1.40-$1.55  in 
New  York  City.    Missouri  sacked  stock  $1.20-$1.40  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  80525-90^  f.o.b,  Orrick.    Virginia  and  Maryland  East  Shore 
Cobblers  $2.50-$2.85  per  stave  barrel  in  the  East.    Georgia  Elberta 
peaches,  medium  to  large  sizes,  75f2}-$l,25  per  six-basket  crate  and 
bushel  basket, in  terminal  maxkets,'  North  Carolina  Slbertas  75^-$1.65 
in  the  East;  75^-80^  f.o.b.  Candor.    G-eorgia  Jersey  type  sweet  pota- 
toes $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    North  Carolina 
stock  $3.25-$3.50  per  stave  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Mississippi  Nancy.. 
Halls  $1.40~$1.50  in  Chicago  on  bushel  baskets.    Maryland  and  Delaware 
various  varieties  of  cantaloupes  brought  25^-75^  per  standard  crate  of 
45  melons  in  con^ning  centers;  . 50^^-75^  f.o.b.  Maryland  points.  Massa- 
chusetts yellow  varieties  of  onions  ranged  J^l. 75-02  per  100  poiinds 
sacked  in  the  East;  $1.40  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points.  Midwestern 
sadced  yellows  75(^-$1.10  per  50-pound  sack  in  the  Middle  West. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  29^^;  91  score,  28^^;  90  score,  28^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were!  Elats,  143  to  163;;^;  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  16^;  Young  Anericas.  - 
15|  to  16td,  y  &  ,  , 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ton  designated 
martets  advanced  27  points  to  6,39^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  11,14^,    October  future  contracts  on" 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  28  points  to  7.115^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  27  points  to  7,10s'.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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FARM  BOARD  Strong  opposition  to  the  Farm  Board's  plan  of  destroying 

COTTOH  PLAN"       a  third  of  the  standing  cotton  crop  developed  yesterday  as  four 
governors  of  Southern  States  rejected  the  proposal.    Six  replies 
have  "been  received  from  the  fo-arteen  governors  to  whom  the  sugges- 
tion was  addressed  in  an  effort  to  increase  prices.    Only  Governor  Sterling  of 
Texas,  the  largest  producing  State,  was  said  at  the  hoard  to  have  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  plan.    At  Houston,  however,  he  denied  he  had  indorsed  the  proposal. 
South  Carolina  flatly  rejected  the  suggestion.    Alabama,  Georgia  ajid  Florida  in-* 
dorsed  the  idea  of  reducing  the  current  prospective  harvest  of  15,584,000  hales, 
hut  found  themselves  unahle  to  accept  the  board's  specific  suggestion.  California, 
in  its  reply,  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  ,;a:ound  that  its  cotton  production  is  com-, 
paratively  small  and  of  a  different  type,  and  that  its  grov;ers'  problems  are  dis- 
similar.   Sight  governors  in  informal  expressions  have  declared  the  Farm  Board' s 
plan  impractical  and  an" economic  waste."    Chairman  Stone,  in  outlining  it  Wednesday, 
indicated  ten  out  of  fourteen  States  must  accept  before  it  would  be  made  operative. 
Counterproposals  to  stave  off  financial  disaster  for  the  southern  cotton  farmer  re- 
ceived close  attention  in  Washington  yesterday.  (Press,  Aug. 


WORLD  ECONOMIC                   Clarence  K.  Street,  in  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Times,  says; 
ADVISER              "The  Banlr  for  International  Settlements  gave  the  world  something 
new  to-day.    It  appointed  an  official  whose  job  is  to  be  nothing 
less,  and  something  more  than  trying  to  foresee  monetary  trouble  in 
every  country  and  to  warn  the  World  Bank  of  it  in  time  to  attempt  to  prevent  its 
breaking.    The  official  named  is  Per  Jacobsson  of  Sweden. .. .These  new  departures 
indicate  how  the  World  BanJc  is  developing  its  role  as  the  central  bank  of  .  the  cen- 
tral banlcs  moro  than  over,  now  that  the  reparation  account  has  been  suspended  for 
a  year."   . 

GUARANTEED  "Some  key  industries  are  cooperatir^  toward  a  plan  -onder 

MPLOBflEnT         which  workers  would  be  g'aaranteed  long-time  employment.    The  raovemen'' 
has  been  encouraged  lij  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce ...  .The 
plan  for  emplcjnnent  guarantees,  in  so  far  as  details  liave  filtered 
out,  at  present  calls  for  industries  to  assure  a  stated  n-'jmber  of  their  workers 
that  they  need  not  fear  for  their  jobs  with  -orofitable  pay  for  a  specified  length 
of  time.    Many  business  and  labor  leaders  believe  that  if  workers  in  a  number  of 
leading  industries  v\rerc  told  their  jobs  cjro  safe  it  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
restoring  confidence.  (Press,  Aug.  157) 


I'AEM  TENAJTCY  Tenant  farmers  now  total  neai'ly  half  of  America's  farm  pop> 

ulation,  in  contrast  with  conditions  50  years  ago,  when  three  out  oi 
every  four  farmers  ovm.ed  their  land.    An  increase  of  3.8  per  cent 

in  tenant  farmers  since  1925  was  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Department  yesterday 

in  analyzing  Census  Bureau  figures  showing  42.4  per  cent  tcnajits  how,  against  38.6 

in  1925  j?jid  38.1  in  1920.  (Press,  Aug.  1^) 
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Canadian  Canada's  total  carryover  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year*, 

TlCieat  July  31,  including  grain  stored  in  United  States  ports  or  afloat,  was 

Carryover    140,179,945  iDushels,  of  which  133,381,633  "bushels  ^mre  stored  in  Canada. 

Canadian  wheat  in  elevators  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  5,538,334 
Imshels,  against  16,065,242  "bushels  on  July  31,  1930.    The  amount  of 
wheat  used  on  farms  for  feeding  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  (Cana- 
dian Press,  Aug.  14.) 

International  "Assistance  for  the  stricken  farmers  of  Europe  was  hrought 

Jam  a  step  closer  August  13,"  says  a  Geneva' dispatch  to  the  Hew  York  Times,. 

Credit         "hy  the  accession  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  convention  negotiated  in 

Hay  in  Geneva  for  the  creation  of  an  international  agricultural  mortgage 
credit  company.    Holland  made  the  eighteenth  European  nation  which  has 
approved  the  treaty." 

Hegro  Pop-  Howard  L.  Clark,  writing  on  "Negro  Population  and  Distrihu- 

ulation       tion"  in  Ilanuf actorers  Record  for  August  13,  says:  "One  of  the  great 
race  migrations  of  history  has  "been  taking  place  within  the  United 
States.     Since  1920  the  growth  of  the  negro  population  outside  of  the 
South  has  "been  twice  as  rapid  as  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  which  have  81  per  cent  of  the  country's 
colored  population.    The  significance  of  this  movement  in  the  last 
decade  in  distributing  the  negro  race  throughout  the  country  is. of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  creating  a  "broader  understanding  of  the  race  ques- 
tion mth  which  the  South  has  had  to  deal  since  slavery  da.ys....The 
negro  population  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  Census  of  1930  was 
11,891,000,  as  compared  with  10,463,000  in  1920.    This  is  a  gain  of  . . 
13,6  per  cent,  a^  compared  with  an  increase  of  14.8  per  cent  for  the 
white  population  of  the  country,  which  numbered  108,864,000  in  1930.... 
The  largest  increase  since  1920  by  ^ideographic  divisions  was  reported  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Hew  Jersey, 
which  had  a  gain  of  455,000  negroes,  or  about  equal  to  the  growth  in 
negro  population  of  the  entire  15  Southern  States.     The  next  largest 
gain  in  negro  population  was  in  the  East  Horth  Central  States,  415,000. 
In  percentage  of  gain  the  Pacific  States  reported  88  per  cent,  followed 
by  80  per  cent  in  the  East  Horth  Central  States,  72  per  cent  in  the 
i.Iiddle  Atlantic  and  19  per  cent  in  Hew  England. ..  .One  angle  of  the  negro 
migration  to  northern  industrial  centers  concerns  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  certain  classes  of  foreign  immigration, 
restricted  "because  of  the  lower  quotas  allowed  by  law.     In  the  main  the 
negroes  from  the  South  make  "better  citizens  than  the  foreign  clement 
they  ^pplant  and  are  more  amenable  to  our  laws  and  customs.    Hot  only 
has  this  negro  migration  to  other  sections  heen  growing,  but  within  the 
South  there  has  "been  a  shift  of  negro  population  from  the  farms  and 
rural  districts  to  the  to^ms  and  cities  whei-e  they  hav©  sOTight  emploj'^- 
ment  in  industrial  lines...." 
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To  Eule  On  Ttie  TreaJiuty  Dep&i'tmeni:  will  soon  annourice  its  decision  on 

Cigar  whether  Sumatra  cigdr  wrfeppei:.  may  he  imported  under  the  clause  of  the 

Wrappers      Hawlej/wSmoot  tariff  6,G.t  jji'ohi'biting  entry  of  forced  labor  goods  unless 
there  is  an  insufficient  domestic  production  to  meet  consumer  require- 
ments.   This  section  will  become  effective  January  1,  and  this  is  the 
first  decision  under  it.    Cigar  manufacturers  contend  that  the  domestic 
cigar  m^apper  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute. .Growers  in  the  Con- 
necticut Yalley,  Florida  and  oth4r  sections,  however,  declare  they  can 
furnish  a  sufficient  production  of  satisfactory  quality  to  meet  the  de- 
mands.   They  insist  also  that  should  the  Sumatra  wrapper  be  barred  thoy 
would  speed  up  production,  plant  additional  acres  in  tobacco  and  thus 
help  relieve  unemploym.ont .    Reports  to  the  Treasury  showed  that  forced 
labor  is  employed  in  Sximatra.  (iTew  York  Times,  Aug.  14.) 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agricultiire  in  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  August  6  says:  "A  report 

of  a  4-H  club  boy  on  his  project  reads,  in  part:  'Except  for  $200 
from  my  father  and  about  $700  earned  outside,  the  cattle  and  poultry 
and  their  offspring  have  paid  my  way  through  college. *    Another  club 
boy  reports  the  ownership  by  himself  of  a  purebred  Holstein  herd  valued 
at  more  than  $4,000,  a  direct  result  of  his         club  work.  Similar 
cases,  some  where  more  money  and  some  where  less  has  resulted  from 
this  type  of  work,  could  be  cited.     The  actual  dollars  and  cents  Value 
of  club  work  to  the  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  participating  in 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  can  hardly"  be 
overestimated..    Even  so,  the  greater  value  of  this  work  lies  in  the 
inspiration  and  training  which  the  boys  and  girls  receive.    Club  work 
is  essentially  cooperative  in  spirit.    A  4-H  club  is  a  club  of  boys 
and  girls  working  together  for  a  general  common  purpose — that  of  self- 
development,  community  development  and  general  welfare— as  well  as  for 
individual  benefits," 
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TOJLD  Bj&IT  COTTOIT               Governor  Huej^  P.  Long  of  LouisiaJia  has  invited  governors 
lU  1932             of  cotton-growing  States  to  meet  in  ITew  Orleans,  Aug,  21,  to  con- 
sider how  it  ma7  "be  possible  "to  prohibit  "by  law,  and  at  once,  the 
raising  of  a  single  bale  of  cotton  in  all  the  Cotton  States"  in 
1932,  (press,  Aug.  17.)   

FOHEIGIT  TRADE  "The -value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  fell 

DSCLIIED  to  the  lowest  level  in  recent  years,  in  the  quarter,  ending  Jmie  30 

last,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,    Merchandise  exports 
amoimtod  to  $506,000,000,  compared  with  $710,000,000  in  the  January- 
March  quarter  of  1931,  aaid  of  $946,000,000  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  1930.... 

-          "Unit  values  (average  prices)  of  exports  of  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton,  gaso- 
line and  copper  fell  approximately  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1930,  while  fori  heavy  iron  and  steel,  gas  and  fuel  oil  and  automobile 
casings  the  decreases  in  unit  values  were  less  than  10  per  cent.     Tlae  declines  in 
unit  value  of  practically  all  other  ercport  commodities  were  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes." (Press,  Axxg,  17.)   

HO  EEC07ERY  "The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  decided  recently  in  the 

PGR  $125  COW  case  of  the  Texas  &  Hew  Orleans  Railway  Company  vs.  Caderli  that  a 
railroad  is  not  liable  for  the  death  of  a  cow  from  eating  poisoned 
grass.    The  plaintiff  sued  the  railroad  and  recovered  $125  for  the 

loss  of  a  cow,  alleged  to  have  died  from,  eating  grass,  on  the  defendant's  right  of 

way,  which  had  been  poisoned."  (Hew  York  Times,  Aug,  17.) 


CORIT  FOR  FUEL  A  Denison,  Iowa,  dispatch  to  the  press  says ;"Burn-a-bij. she  1— 

of-corn-a-day  clubs  will  be  formed  in  this  part  of  Iowa  in  the  fall 
if  present  plans  materialize.     Corn  has  excellent  heating  qualities 

and  is  selling  for  $3  a  ton  less  than  coal,  farmer  proponents  of  the  plan  say.  It 

is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  s"urplus  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  price  of  corn 

25  cents  a  bushel." 


POTASH  IH  1930  "potash  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1930  amounted  to 

105,810  short  tons  of  potassium  salts,  equivalent  to  61,270  short 
tons  of  potash,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ilines.     Sales  by  producer 

amounted  to  98,280  tons  of  potassiiom  salts  with  an  equivalent  of  56,610  tons.  The 

potash  materials  of  domestic  origin,  sold  by  producers  in  1930,  were  valued  at 

$2,986,157  f.o.b.  plants."  (Press,  Aug.  17.) 


CAHADIAIT  mmH  The  total  value  of  commercial  fruit  production  in  Canada  in 

1930,  according  to  the  final  estimate  just  made  bj^  the  Dominion. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  $17,689,835.     This  is  a  reduction  from  the 

fi^re  of  $19,591,240,  which  was  the  final  estimate  for  1929.  (Press,  Aug,  17.) 
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Chemistry  Aids  An.  editorial  in  Agricult-aral  Engineering  for  August  says;  "If 

Agriciilt-ure    agriculture  is  ever  to  "become  a  growing,  dynamic  industry— one  that 
will  not  feel  distress  and  have  to  forcibly  throw  off  man-p0M?er  with 
every  increase  in  efficiency — it  must  find  new  markets  for  its  products, 
new  ways  of  developing  and  commercializing  its  resources.    Chemistry  is 
giving  it  more  help  in  this  direction  than  any  other  science.  The 
products  of  agriculture  are  essentially  comple:;  organic  chemicals  capa- 
ble of  "being  broken  down  and  recom"bined  into  su"bstances  with  an  almost 
unlimited  vaxiety  of  physical  and  chemical  properties.    Technical  prog- 
ress  in  chemistry  is  siire  to  bring  these  farrar-grown  chemicals  to  the 
I  front  to  compete  with  or  outclass,  in  the  economic  race,  many  of  the 

1^'  other  resources  of  naVore.    It  v:±ll  also  continue  to  create  new,  unhealed 

of  useful  compounds  and  to  discover  new  uses  for  little-used  substances. 
I  TJhilo  chemists  will  lay  the  foundation  for  this  new  phase  of  agricul- 

]  ture,  agricultural  engineers  have  a  substantial  share  of  the  rcsponsi- 

*f  bilitjr  for  seeing  that  the  ever-growing  list  of  human  wants  is  supplied, 

50  far  as  is  economically  feasible,  from  agricultural  resources...." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Progressive  Parmer  and  Southern  Euralist  fc5r 

August  15-31  says:  "It  is  no  ordinary  crisis  that  Anerican  agriculture 
is  now  going  through.    Ra-ther  there  are  changes  in  progress  that  may 
alter  the  whole  condition  and  outlook  of  the  American  farmer.     The  Ma- 
chine ^e  no  longer  me,ans  merely  greater  or  less  power  and  productive- 
ness for  the  typical  independent  American  farra  family.    Rather  there  is 
a  challenge  to  the  independence  of  the  farm  and  even  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  typical  fain  home.     There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
farmers  of  the  ITation  so  sorely  needed  the  wisdom  and  power  that  can 
come  only  through  organization  and  concert  of  effort.    TJithout  organiza- 
tion the  masses  of  the  farmers  may  not  even  wake  up  in  time  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  issues  confronting  them.    And  even  if  they  should 
walce  up,  they  can  do  nothing  effective  without  organization...." 

Parming  in  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  August  says:  "That  agriculture,  the 

Scotland      "'orld  over,  is  passing  through  a  period  of  difficulty,  amounting  to 

acute  distress  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  a  matter  of  common  Icnoy/ledge, 
but  there  is  little  available  information  of  a  concrete  kind  which  pro- 
vides a  meafjure  of  the  difficulties  of  farmers.     Conflicting  opinions 
are  held  as  the  causes  of  agricultural  distress,  and  both  agriculturists 
and  the  general  public  may  be  in  need  of  definite  guidance  and  of  pre- 
cise facts.    It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Scotland  to  meet  this  need,  and  in  the  Report  recentlj'-  issued  upon  the 
Profitableness  of  Parming  in  Scotland,  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
financial  and  other  records  collected  from  farms  over  a  wide  area  dur- 
ing 1928-29  are  presented  and  discussed.,.." 

Uew  Specimen  Science  for  August  14  nays:  "The  first  Icnown  specimen  of  a 

of  Elk         cross  between  a  moose  and  an  elk  was  recently  killed  in  the  Deerlodge 

national  Porest,  in  Bear  Culch.  The  anim.al,  laio^vn  to  United  States  for- 
est rangers  as  'the  elk  vdth  the  funny  horns,'  associated  with  elk  and 
grazed  like  them,  but  had  a  body  and  horns  that  were  half  moose  and  half 
ellc.    He  was  first  seen  on  the  Boulder  Creek  District  of  the  Deerlodge 
Porest  when  about  three  years  old,  judging  from  his  appearance.  When 
killed,  the  animal  weighed  1,100  pounds." 
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I,LAHK3T  QQOTillOlTS 

Farm 

products  August  14. — Livestocl-_ at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

ana.  vealei-s,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $4  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  Tos.)  good  and 
choice  $7,25  to  $9.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25;  light  lights  (140-160 
11) s.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.50;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good 
and  choice  $6.25  to  $7  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations)  .     Sla^oghter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs,  down)  $7.50  to  $8,75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $4,50  to  $5.75. 

Grain  prices:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) I.Iinneapolis  63  5/8  to  67  5/8^;  ITo,2  red  winter  Chicago  515^;  St. 
Louis  482"  to  49^;  Kansas  City  46^^;  lTo.2  hard  winter  Chicago  53- to 
532^;  Kansas  City  44  to  45^;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  43  to  44^; 
Kansas  City  44  to  45^-^;  l'o,3  yellow  corn  Chicago  52  to  522"^;  Minneapolis 
48  to  49^;  St.  Louis  51^^;  Kansas  City  45i  to  47(f;  Ho. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  21  to  23^;  Minneapolis  22-i-  to  23i-^;  St.  Louis  20f^;  Kansas  City 
24  to  26^. 

Hew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1-$1.75  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b,  northern  and  central  points. 
Long  island  sacked  Cobblers  $1,45-$1.50  in  Hew  York  City;  $1.20-$1.30 
f.o.b.  Hiver  Head.     Idalao  Russet  Burbanks  $1.70-$2  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.    Maryland  and  Delaware  vaxious  varieties  of  cantaloupes  ranged 
50^25-60^  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons  in  the  East;  30^-50^  f.o.b. 
Mai'yland  points.     Georgia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1.25-$1.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  terminal  markets.    Mississippi  Hancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.40 
in  Chicago.     Georgia  Elberta  peaches,  medium  to  large  sizes,  $1-$1.25 
per  six— baslcet  crate  and  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    Horth  and  South 
Carolina  Elbertas  $1-$1,40  in  a  few  cities.     Georgia,  Horth  and  South 
Carolina  Tom  TTatson  watermelons,  26-30  pounds  average  brought  $2l0-$255 
bulk  per  car  in  How  York  City. 

TTnolcsalo  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  29^;  91  score,  28-k(f:;  90  score,  28^. 

TiTnolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  Ajnerican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
iTOre:  Elats,  142  to  15-^7^;  Single  Daisies,  15-i-  to  166;  Young  Americas, 
15f  to  161(^. 

■Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  points  to  6,33^^  per  pound.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  10,97^.     October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  7  points  to  7.04^^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  4  points  to  7,05^.  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


